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BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS AND HOBBIES 


JAMES TAYLOR DUNN* 


XACTLY seven years ago today my esteemed colleague, 

Mary E. Cunningham, gave a most informative talk 

at the New York State Historical Association’s annual 
meeting in Elmira. With the title “To the Editor’s 
Taste,” she presented a very succinct accounting of what she, 
as the editor of our quarterly journal New York History, 
thought were some neglected aspects in the history of the 
Empire State. 

Taking a cue from Miss Cunningham, I would like to 
point out what is “To a Librarian’s Taste” and perhaps at 
the same time give you a few directional guideposts for 
research in the years to come. May I first of all, however, 
admit that I know practically nothing about early American 
decoration. I am, moreover, convinced that all of you speak 
a completely different language; but through assimilation 
during our Association’s summertime Seminars on American 
Culture, I am gradually becoming accustomed to it. As a 
counterbalance to this ignorance concerning your hobby, I 
~* Mr. Dunn, Librarian of the New York State Historical Association and 
well known to all readers of New York History for his editorship of “The 
Libraries” and the “Articles of Interest to Yorkers,” is the author of James 
Wickes Taylor: “A Choice Nook of Memory,” and a frequent contributor to 
many periodicals. He is a graduate of Hamilton College and the Syracuse 
University Library School. This paper was delivered before the annual din- 


ner meeting of the Esther Stevens Brazer Guild of Early American Decora- 
tion at Cooperstown, October 12, 1953. 
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have very definite ideas as to what the Library of the New 
York State Historical Association should do to help you and 
many other similar groups along the way. 

We of this Association are primarily interested in gather- 
ing together for the Farmers’ Museum part of our Fenimore 
House Library all reference material in printed or manu- 
script form which will aid us in interpreting the early farm 
life of New York State. We know, for example, that sten- 
cilled walls and floors and chairs, decorated tinware and 
other similar products were of some importance in the lives 
of many early pioneers. Therefore those books and manu- 
scripts which will be of help in research work concerning 
these decorative arts should find their places on our library's 
shelves as suitable companions to writings on maple sugar 
and hops, on herb culture and mulberry trees, on popular 
medicine and farriery. All such material is of use to us in 
acquiring a better understanding of country life as it was 
lived well over a hundred years ago in such typical Village 
Crossroads as we have at the Farmers’ Museum. 

Here in Cooperstown we are slowly assembling a library 
of the needed printed works on the early arts and crafts. 
Such books as the 1825 title, The Cabinet-Makers’ Guide: 
or Rules and Instructions in the Art of Varnishing, Dying, 
Staining, Japanning, Polishing, Lackering, and Beautifying 
Wood, Ivory, Tortoise-Shell and Metal with its intriguing 
instructions for varnishing harps and dulcimers “in the 
Indian Manner,” are continually being added to our collec- 
tion. Modern books too, like your own Bible Esther Stevens 
Brazer’s Early American Decoration, like Janet Waring’s 
Early American Stencil Decoration, and Nina Fletcher 
Little’s amazing American Decorative Wall Painting, one of 
the few volumes with a much-needed bibliography—all are 
as you know very necessary parts of any well-rounded collec- 
tion. Also of importance to research workers are the many 
York State local histories which we are constantly adding to 
our shelves. Books such as these, however, will eventually 
turn up in antiquarians’ catalogs and I am not particularly 
concerned at the moment that we are perhaps lacking some 
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of the important ones. A book is something most people 
hesitate to destroy. The same can be said of the manuscripts 
and letters of our important men and women. We have come 
to realize sufficiently the worth of such documents to see 
that they are not ruthlessly cut up or destroyed. On the other 
hand, written records of the japanners, the tinsmiths, the 
cabinetmakers, the itinerant painters—those letters, diaries 
_ and record books of the “little people,” are fast disappearing, 
and it is up to each one of us to do what we can to save as 
many as possible from being carelessly burned or discarded. 
So often we hear of particularly valuable material consigned 
to the trash barrel because it is believed to be “just a lot 
of junk.” 

To point up this fact, I might ask you a question: How 
many of you are aware of extensive collections concerning 
the craftsmen of your hobby? Offhand I know of only one 
or two. It would be safe to say that in the libraries of New 
York State we have none. Robert W. Hill, Keeper of Manu- 
scripts at the New York Public Library, informs me that in 
their collection this is a “blind spot.” A personal inspection 
at the State Library in Albany has produced nothing, nor 
can Wayne Andrews, Curator of Manuscripts for the New- 
York Historical Society in New York City, locate any such 
separate group of papers. 

In the field of early American decoration, our own Asso- 
ciation also lacks primary source material. About the closest 
we can come are with such distantly related and unsatis- 
factory notations as those of Robert C. Scadin, cabinetmaker 
of Cooperstown, who in 1829 charged Constant Graves $1.25 
for “trimming Secretary,” and in 1831 billed E. Ingalls for 
a “sett of chairs not ornimented.” Where, for example, are 
the account books of Deacon Albert North, tinsmith of 
Otsego County’s Fly Creek, who carried an “extensive assort- 
ment of plain and japanned Tin Ware which will be sold 
to Merchants, Pedlars or Farmers’? How much decorating 
of this tinware did his sister Mercy do? Since their father 
Capt. Stephen North had come into Otsego County from 
Berlin, Connecticut, was he related to Oliver Filley’s Yankee 
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tinsmith Abijah North? These are only a few of the many 
tangles which Margaret Coffin is trying to unwind in her 
research work concerning the North family. And then there’s 
the question brought up in the 1953 spring issue of your 
society’s magazine as to the identity of the tinware decorator 
“S.N.” Could these initials belong to Susannah North of 
Fly Creek? The location of only a few personal papers might 
help straighten out the whole story. As it is, the lives of these 
people are, in the words of Elizabeth Coatsworth, usually 
summed up by “little more than an old daguerreotype . . . or 
the mute witness of the objects they perhaps cherished.” 

In the Otsego County area alone there were many such 
craftsmen about whom we would like to know a great deal 
more. Notices can be found in the local newspapers that in 
1808 Elnathan Mudge of Hartwick sought a well-skilled 
japanner; that Postmaster Lyman Harrington, for many 
years an active tinsmith in the settlement of West Hartwick, 
in 1835 was using “Seth Peck’s latest improved Patent 
Machines for manufacturing tin and copper ware.” Also 
prominent in the peddling business, in 1831 he advertised 
for “six or eight men with teams, for the purpose of peddling 
tinware and goods, for which liberal wages will be given.” 
In Cooperstown itself there were dozens of cabinetmakers 
like Col. Miles Benjamin, Wells Kellogg, Benjamin Wight, 
William Machan and the murderer-to-be Levi Kelley. And so 
it is in thousands of communities. Their records, if found, 
would perhaps give us useful data concerning the decorating 
of chairs and other pieces of household equipment. David 
Wakelee did “Coach, Sign, and Ornamental Painting,” E. S. 
Coffin paid particular attention to graining and marbling. 
The list could be multiplied ten fold, and if their daybooks 
or ledgers had been saved, what a wealth of information 
they might produce! Some day it would be pleasant to come 
across one of the glass paintings done by A. Janes, who in 
1808 informed the Cooperstown public that he “executes 
Profiles in a superior style of perfection. He also gilds and 
shades profiles upon glass, in the neatest manner, and upon 
a new plan.” Perhaps a few of these records will eventually 
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show up! Though the chances are slim, we at least can keep 
our eyes open, hoping that they have not been thoughtlessly 
burned! 

It is therefore quite obvious that extensive manuscript 
material concerning these particular early arts and crafts is 
lacking. As Mr. Hill has said, such topics seem to be entirely 
fresh ones, never pursued through the collections at the New 
York Public Library. He is inclined to think that there are 
pertinent pieces in the “personal” and “‘domestic” accounts 
of some of their larger collections such as the Gansevoort- 
Lansing, Delancy Stow or Schuyler papers. The same is 
doubtless true for many other libraries. Here is an entire 
subject that is wide open, to be followed by some future 
researcher in the various allied fields of your hobby. 

You of the Early American Decoration Society have 
pioneered in the dissemination of valuable information 
about some of our early arts and crafts not only through 
the medium of your magazine, The Decorator, but also in 
the wider field of such publications as New York History 
and Antiques. Since its beginning in 1946, The Decorator 
has published much that is worthwhile. Everett N. Robin- 
son’s series on the Filley family of Connecticut tinsmiths 
and decorators might be singled out as perhaps your major 
contribution to date, but there are many others of almost 
equal importance. You have devoted a great deal of space to 
Pennsylvania German material, you have published two 
articles on chair decorations, and you have printed interest- 
ing accounts of such people and firms as John White, decora- 
tor, Joseph Lehn, the American Tea Tray Works, Rufus 
Porter. 

May I, however, presume to make a few suggestions as to 
what I, a somewhat detached reader, would like to see in 
future issues of The Decorator? First of all, being a loyal 
adopted Yorker, I might enjoy more about the people from 
this state. In proportion, almost too much has concerned the 
New England states. The story of the so-called “Berlin 
women” group of Yankee tinware decorators is a fascinating 
one and the information published to date only piques the 
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curiosity. Has anyone, by the way, investigated the possibil- 
ity that some of them may have migrated from their Connec- 
ticut homes to New York’s Chenango County town of New 
Berlin? I would also be interested in more information con- 
cerning early chair stencillers and the itinerant painters 
who decorated floors. In addition, there might be articles 
on the place of the tinsmith, the stenciller, the wall decora- 
tor in relation to other artisans in the development of our 
communities. 

At the moment, the ubiquitous peddler interests me the 
most. In August 1828 the Watch-Tower of Cooperstown 
clipped this “Yankee Lyric” from the New England Weekly 
Review: 


There is, in famous Yankee land, 
A class of men, yclep’d tin-pedlars, 
A shrewd, sarcastic band 
of busy meddlers— 
They scour the country through and through, 
Vending their wares, tin pots, tin pans, 
Tin ovens, dippers, wash bowls, cans, 
Tin whistles, kettles, to boil or stew, 
Tin cullenders, tin nutmeg graters, 
Tin warming platters for fish and ’taters! 
In short, 
If you will look within 
His cart, 
And gaze upon the tin 
Which glitters there 
So bright and fair, 
There is no danger in defying 
You to go off without buying. 


Jared van Wagenen, Jr. has called him “that once-universal 
scout of trade, now absolutely extinct in the countryside.” 
I have yet to come across a really outstanding article con- 
cerning the peddler and his trade. The Baker Library in 
Boston has what might turn out to be an excellent jumping- 
off place in the twenty memoranda books of Morillo Noyes, 
master peddler of Burlington, Vermont, who with twelve 
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assistants covered a large area of his own state, of New York 
and Massachusetts. Earl F. Robacker has stated that the tin 
peddler was the purveyor of bright and shiny, not painted 
wares. Others have just as emphatically said that the peddler 
sold decorated ware. It would be good to get the complete 
story. 

Most of all, however, librarians everywhere would wel- 
come a carefully done, complete bibliography concerning 
all the different phases of your hobby. Such a listing would 
naturally be of use to your own members and it would be of 
inestimable value as a purchasing checklist for librarians. 
Mrs. Little has explored one field and from time to time 
The Decorator has listed worthwhile books and articles. But 
these are only beginnings. Bibliographical work is not easy, 
and it would take a truly dedicated person to compile a 
thorough list, but I do hope that within your group there is 
one such person who would be willing to help the librarian 
in helping you. 

Early newspapers have only been casually mentioned, yet 
often they are the sole source available for needed informa- 
tion. Back as far as 1847 the Syracuse Onondaga Democrat 
stated “that a well conducted newspaper furnishes the only 
History of a man’s own generation that can be obtained .. . 
better . . . than any they will ever be able to obtain from 
any publication of subsequent date.” At other times these 
newspapers furnish us with amusing and perhaps useful side- 
lights, such as this rimed ad dated at Unadilla, Otsego 
County, July 18, 1831, and published in another of Coop- 
erstown’s papers, The Freeman’s Journal. It is headed by the 
words, “A New Plan to cheat Lawyers, starve Justices, and 
cause the Constables to beg for work, viz: Pay Your Debts 
When Due, or Before.” 


The Tinman finds that if he waits 

A few more years, ‘twill be too late 
For to collect a few demands 

The which he now has on his hands. 


Therefore he hopes, without delay, 
Those who do owe will call and pay, 
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For in that way they will save cost 
And if they don’t it will be lost. 


I hope this call they’ll not neglect, 
Nor an other call like this expect, 
For then a louder call they'll hear, 
Which unto them will prove quite dear. 


He has on hand a genteel lot 

Of good Tin Ware as e’er was bo'’t, 
Which those that wish may call and try, 
And if it suits them, they may buy. 


This from your best friend, Russell M. Gallop 


These, then, are our important guides to research—books, 
newspapers, and the primary source of all, manuscripts. There 
need be no particular concern that the books and even many 
of the newspapers will not be saved for posterity. On the 
other hand, we should all be eternally vigilant to safeguard 
the ledgers, account books, letters, diaries and the other irre- 
placeable documents of our “Golden Age of Homespun.” 
In order to learn about the possible existence of such manu- 
scripts, however, I hope that groups such as yours will con- 
tinue to foster an active interest in the history of your hobby. 
Only in that way can you come to realize the pleasures and 
fulfilments of historical research. The Library of the New 
York State Historical Association will be ever ready to aid 
you in your work. In return we earnestly seek your help to 
build here as a part of our library at Cooperstown what can 
eventually become an important collection of books and 
manuscripts concerning early American decoration. 

We all hope you will spread far and wide this one final 
appeal: Tell those who have the ledgers and daybooks to 
think twice before burning or destroying any documents or 
letters. First ask the advice of someone who knows—your 
local historian, your public librarian or any other who 
through his experience can tell whether or not they are 
worth saving, and to whom they might be given. In so doing 
you will be guarding an important part of our American 
heritage. 
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BRITISH SYMPATHIZERS IN ST. LAWRENCE 
COUNTY DURING THE WAR OF 1812 


HARRY F. LANDON* 


New York but no where more so than in St. Lawrence 

county, bordering the river of the same name and 
constituted scarcely a decade before. For one thing, there 
was the nearness to Canada and the fear that the county 
might become a battle ground.’ For another, most St. Law- 
rence county residents were Federalists and therefore opposed 
to the war as a matter of political principle. But more 
important than all, St. Lawrence county was the seat of the 
great landed empire of David Parish, and Mr. Parish and his 
resident agents desired nothing more than that the war be 
kept as far away from their holdings as possible. 

Around these Parish retainers grew up an amazing system 
of intrigue, trade with the enemy, and espionage which 
resulted in the arrest of at least twelve St. Lawrence county 
residents for treason in 1813; and impelled the national 
administration to cut off the mail at Dekalb, some 20 miles 
to the south of Ogdensburg, in the hope of preventing infor- 
mation on American troop movements and naval construc- 
tion from reaching the enemy at Prescott, Canada, just across 
the river.’ The principal Parish agents, all of foreign birth, 
openly consorted with the enemy and, in their private cor- 
respondence, ridiculed the American war effort and rejoiced 
in American defeats. 

David Parish, millionaire and international banker, then 
residing in Philadelphia, had early in the century invested 
heavily in Northern New York lands. He had come to this 
country from Hamburg, Germany, in 1805, as an agent for 


Ts War of 1812 was unpopular all through Northern 


* Mr. Landon, managing editor of the Watertown Daily Times and presi- 
dent of the Jefferson County Historical Society, is the author of the three- 
volume History of the North Country and 150 Years of Watertown. The 
article printed here is a chapter of his forthcoming book Bugles on the Bor- 
der: The War of 1812 in Northern New York, to be published this summer 
or fall. 
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Talleyrand, carrying with him a letter of credit for a million 
dollars.* Three years later, he paid $363,000 for 200,000 
acres of land, mostly in St. Lawrence county, and imme- 
diately sent his principal agent, Joseph Rosseel, to develop it. 
But this was only the beginning. In 1808, he sent Joseph 
Jacques Ramée, the famous French architect, who was later 
to design Union College in Schenectady, to Ogdensburg to 
supervise the construction of a manor house which still 
stands as the Remington Museum of Art. Fifty artisans and 
laborers were brought from Montreal to build this house 
which, at the time, was the most elaborate residence in all 
Northern New York. Here was luxury reminiscent of the 
Parish estates in Europe, grounds occupying a full block, 
formal gardens, paved courts, stables and a riding track, all 
surrounded by a high stone wall which, in the course of 
time, became overgrown with roses.‘ 

Parish built wharves and a big, stone store and constructed 
schooners which were to build up a lucrative carrying trade 
with the Canadian river towns and the American lake ports.® 
He built an elementary school for children and an Episcopal 
Church. He constructed an iron furnace at Rossie and sent 
an English iron foundryman, William Benbow, to operate 
it. He owned most of the township of Hammond. He owned 
the whole village of Parishville and operated a tavern and a 
distillery there. He imported thousands of Merino sheep and 
attempted to develop extensive farm lands. Naturally he 
was a man of great influence in the affairs of Ogdensburg 
and St. Lawrence county, and his agents were not reluctant 
to exercise that influence. Thus, when the editor of The 
Ogdensburg Palladium showed an early inclination to sup- 
port the war, Joseph Rosseel called upon him and threat- 
ened to “at once stop patronizing an establishment that 
counteracts every effort we are making towards the settle- 
ment of this Frontier country.” * The editor, knowing that 
he was at Parish’s mercy, was properly contrite and gave no 
further trouble. 

The Parish satraps in St. Lawrence county were mostly of 
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foreign origin. Rosseel was a Belgian. John Ross, Parish’s 
nephew, who occupied the big house in Parish’s absence, was 
a Scotchman. Gilbert Smissaert, who seems to have had charge 
of the farm property, was a Dutchman. Benbow, who ran 
the iron foundry and the mining operations, was an English- 
man.? Only the two Hoard brothers, Daniel and Silvius, 
were of American birth and they, like Judge Nathan Ford, 
first judge of the county and a close ally of the Parish crowd, 
were ardent Federalists.* 

To these Parish retainers, General Jacob Brown, one of 
the few American military heroes of the war, was “Potash” 
Brown, a none too delicate reference to Brown’s supposed 
smuggling operations during the Embargo Law era when 
Brown was a merchant in Brownville.® General Zebulon M. 
Pike, who was killed in the battle of York, was a “spiteful 
scoundrel” *° because he attempted to keep British officers 
from visiting Ogdensburg at will. He was also an oppressor 
who had drafted teamsters to carry his supplies from Saranac 
to Sackets Harbor and “many a poor farmer who has been 
forced into this expedition has left his body on the road.” 1 

The patriotic Colonel Thomas Benedict, who was sup- 
posed to command at Ogdensburg when there were any 
American troops to command, was ridiculed as an alcoholic 
who drank raw spirits at a gill a gulp. “I am sorry for his 
wife and family,” Ross piously wrote Parish. “He must 
reform or go to perdition at hasty strides.”?? And when 
General James Wilkinson’s attempted invasion of Canada 
bogged down in French Mills late in 1813, Gilbert Smissaert, 
then in New York, heard the news with joy. “The St. Law- 
rence campaign is at an end,” he wrote Parish, “and this 
is their ‘Grand Plans’ that would confound every European 
. . . What stupid asses they are.” '* 

When the British raided Ogdensburg early in 1813, the 
Parish agents put the blame not, on the English, but on the 
“nightly thefts” of ‘Forsyth & Co.” 1* Captain Forsyth and 
his American riflemen had been driven out of Ogdensburg 
by the British before it was sacked. Parish, himself, angered 
at the breaking of windows in his home as a result of artillery 
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concussion, protested to Washington about the occupation of 
Ogdensburg by American troops and the resulting “provok- 
ing” of the enemy.’® And when John Ross heard that another 
defense force might be stationed in the village, he insisted 
that it would result in Ogdensburg’s “ruin and annihilation 
(sic).” 16 

The Parish retainers seem never to have doubted in the 
early years of the war that it would culminate in a British 
victory and that, as a result, much of St. Lawrence county 
might be added to Canada. Wrote John Ross to David 
Parish on March 27, 1813: “I am glad to find by your letter 
to Judge (Nathan Ford) that for the lack of Cash we shall 
have Peace. If not you may rest assured that we shall get 
most severe lickings; the British are confident that in spite 
of our ridiculous preparations at Sackets Harbour they will 
sweep us from the lake. They are most minutely informed 
of all movements & preparations throughout the states. . . 
Soon after receipt of your letter of the 10th I sent an extract 
to the Colonel [Colonel Morrison, the British commander 
at Prescott, Canada] who begs to be kindly remembered.” 
It was typical of the efforts of Ross to maintain cordial rela- 
tions with the British in Canada. To the Parish agents and 
their Federalist friends it was “Mr. Madison’s war” and they 
wanted none of it. 


Traffic with the enemy was general all along the Northern 
New York frontier. ‘It is incredible,” Ross wrote Parish, 
“what quantities of cattle & sheep are driven into Canada. 
We can hardly get any for love or money; the day before 
yesterday upwards of 100 Oxen went through Prescott, yes- 
terday about 200.” 1" Confirmation of this fact came from 
no less a person than Sir George Prevost, governor general 
of Canada, who wrote Lord Bathurst of the king’s ministry 
that “two-thirds of the army in Canada are at this moment 
eating beef provided by American contractors, drawn prin- 
cipally from the States of Vermont and New York.” ** But 
the Parish agents were up to their necks in this traffic them- 
selves, furnishing the English with flour ?® and about every- 
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thing else they could sell. Ross and Ford were constantly in 
Prescott excepting when the St. Lawrence county court was 
in session, which, according to Ross, made it “prudent for 
the Judge & myself to be cautious.” *° 


The Canadians came over from Prescott, and residents of 
Ogdensburg crossed the river very much as they had before 
the war. “The people from the other side are constantly 
crossing,” *t Ross reported to Parish. ““They come in quest 
of tea principally . . . We are entirely at the mercy of the 
British but Judge Ford & others who have public conferences 
with them, say that they have promised not to disturb us... 
as long as we behave well.” At this particular time, the 
balance of trade was decidedly in favor of the Parish store at 
Ogdensburg, but a year later the story had changed. ‘““The 
store,” complained Gilbert Smissaert to Parish, “does not 
sell for $4.00 a day and often not more than $2.00. Even the 
provisions for the neighborhood are now being bought on 
the other side, where, for instance, the same tea sells at 
10 shillings for which on this side is asked 14 shillings. 
Brown sugar and almost every other article is in the same 
proportion. How is it possible, I ask, that a cent should be 
made under such circumstances.” ?* 


The relations between the Parish retainers in Ogdensburg 
and vicinity and the British at Prescott went far beyond 
appeasement or even fraternization. These Parish agents gave 
aid and comfort to the enemy on every possible occasion and 
boasted to Parish about the cordial relations they enjoyed 
with the English officers. Probably they were mainly con- 
cerned in keeping the war just as far away from their prop- 
erty as possible, but they made no effort to conceal their 
sympathies with the British cause and their contempt for 
the Americans. They were always fearful that the “Jacobins 
from the south” might garrison Ogdensburg.** When Wash- 
ington was captured by the English, Gilbert Smissaert wrote 
Parish as follows: “I wish you joy in the destruction of 
Washington ... We hear now that Judge Ford has received 
the news from the other side that the American commis- 
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sioners are coming home. If this be true . . . the prosperous 
reign of this vain and foolish people will be most effectively 
arrested. So much for imbecile rulers.” ** 


British officers in their red tunics strolled at will along 
Ogdensburg streets and were regaled with Mr. Parish’s rare 
wines. Sometimes they were dinner guests at Judge Ford’s 
three-storied mansion and often warmed their shins before 
a cozy fire in the drawing room of Mr. Rosseel’s pleasant 
home overlooking the St. Lawrence. Ogdensburg was a 
lively place for a frontier settlement with its stately stone 
houses, its taverns and its shops. Here a visitor in 1812 found 
“driving, cards, tea parties, all in elegant style.” He was 
convinced that the village was “one of the most charmingly 
situated places in the world.” *° Prescott residents shopped 
at Mr. Parish’s store in Ogdensburg or Ogdensburg residents 
at the shops in Prescott, depending on current prices and 
no one saw anything strange about it. Often, for the sake 
of formality, a “flag” was employed, but that was simply 
going through the motions as everyone knew. To all prac- 
tical purposes there was uninterrupted intercourse between 
people who were supposed to be at war with one another. 


Letter after letter from Ross to Parish spoke of a “march 
to the other side,” to dine with “Colonel McDonald” 
(Colonel O’Donnel) where they were “very civilly receiv- 
ed.” 6 “The more I get acquainted with him,” Ross reported, 
“the better I like him . . . he assured me that whenever I 
liked, I would be furnished with passports to go where I 
like.” 27 And later, “Thanks to the particular kindness of 
Colonel Morrison (then British commander at Prescott) I 
get every handbill and every interesting account from 
Europe much before they come by conveyance on this side.”’** 
War seemed far away. Wrote Ross to Parish, ‘““We are not 
only perfectly quiet but on a most pleasant footing, last 
Friday Judge, Capt. Arnold and self dined with our con- 
queror and yesterday some from the other side dined with 
Judge and I was of the party.” *° 
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New commanders might come to Prescott, but the Parish 
retainers saw to it that friendly relations were soon estab- 
lished. “I was received by Col. Robertson .. . in a manner 
which made me feel what he kindly expressed: a sincere 
regrett (sic) that we had not been acquainted sooner and 
that we may soon meet again,’ Ross hastened to advise 
Parish.*° And later when Robertson was replaced by a 
Colonel Foley, Ross was able to report that “Mr. Benbow 
arrived on Monday evening, the next morning we crossed 
over and I spent the day with him; we had a most elegant 
dinner at Col. Folley’s (sic). An hour before I left it, came 
in the Marquis of Tweesdale; I wish I could have stayed 
longer.” *! But the Parish retainers were not wasting their 
time on inconsequential people and when “that fool, Capt. 
Skr (sic)” brought over “about 16 Gent & Ladies” to dine 
at the Parish mansion, Ross was properly indignant.**? How- 
ever, he was soon consoled by the fact that Colonel Morrison 
was now back in Prescott and that “he is certainly very 
partial to me.” ** But Ross played no favorites, and later 
when Colonel O’Donnel, at his invitation came to Ogdens- 
burg, Ross spent the morning with him and they later dined 
at the “Judges.” He “certainly is a fine fellow,” Ross wrote 
Parish.*4 


St. Lawrence county was one of the strongholds of the Fed- 
eralist party in the state, and that party made a strong effort 
to carry New York in the Spring elections of 1813 when a 
governor, lieutenant governor, members of the assembly and 
some senators were to be chosen. As the Federalists were the 
peace party, naturally the Parish agents extended them such 
help as they could. So we find Daniel Hoard at Parishville 
writing Joseph Rosseel in Ogdensburg, ““There will, I hope, 
be no exertions left untried in this part of the county to 
secure the election of General Van Rensselaer and George 
Huntington, Esq. (the Federalist candidates) as governor 
and Lieut. Governor, thereby showing the world and the 
war party by our suffrages that we are opposed to war meas- 
ures and to war men.” * 
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Apparently no “exertions were left untried.” The Federal- 
ists carried St. Lawrence county three to one ** and sent the 
Ogdensburg slave owner, Louis Hasbrouck, to the assembly.*” 


1As early as 1807, Nathan Ford was writing from Ogdensburg to the 
proprietor, Samuel Ogden, that “the sound of war has palsied the sale of 
lands in this county.” Ford to Ogden, August 18, 1807, quoted in Franklin 
B. Hough’s “History of St. Lawrence and Franklin Counties, New York,” 
Albany, 1853, p. 404. 

2 Joseph Rosseel to David Parish, April 6, 1813, Parish Papers, St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, New York. 

3“The Parishes,” a paper by William E. Sawyer Ph.D., Clarkson College, 
before the St. Lawrence County Historical Association, May 1, 1949, pub- 
lished in The Watertown Daily Times, May 2, 1949. 

4Fox, Dixon Ryan, “The Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of New 
York,” New York, 1919; p. 133. New York Times, June 7, 1903. 

5 Hough, op. cit., p. 403. 
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WHEN SCHENECTADY AND THE ERIE CANAL 
WERE YOUNG TOGETHER 


JEANETTE NEISULER* 


center. Considering this, it is difficult for us to conceive 

that a little over 150 years ago, this city was instead an 
energetic self-assured shipping town, complete with wharves 
and warehouses, sea-dogs and saloons. Cuddling protectedly 
in the crook of the Mohawk’s elbow, its economic contours 
molded by an admixture of Yankee aggressiveness and Dutch 
persistence, Schenectady had already by that time become a 
boom town. 

If you had found yourself then on the corner of State 
and Washington Streets, the pulse of this little river port, 
you would undoubtedly have stood gaping at the noise and 
bustling commotion. From there you could have heard the 
scraping rasp of saws in the boat-building sheds, the clang- 
ing of blacksmiths’ hammers against their metal anvils, the 
raucous bellowing of boatmen to those on shore, and the 
rumbling of the massive freighters’ wagons over the newly 
laid cobblestones. You could have heard, too, the shouted 
announcements of stages arriving and leaving, and the 
monotonous drone of townsfolk transacting ordinary affairs. 
All these sounds would have blended together into dis- 
cordant but purposeful tumult, each voice seeming to have 
its own counterpart in smell, with the tannery on Water 
Street taking undisputed honors. 

From that corner you would have been able to see the 
trim little Dutch homes and the tiny shops with their 
diamond-paned windows set with lead, mingling in con- 


G cmter. Con is today an outstanding manufacturing 


* Mrs. Neisuler is a native of Schenectady and a well-known concertist and 
piano teacher. She is a member of the Schenectady Historical Society and at 
present engaged in further research on Schenectady history. She requests that 
special note of her gratitude for help in the preparation of this article be 
paid to Mr. William B. Efner, City Historian of Schenectady. 
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genial proximity with the big business houses. Craning your 
neck, you might have been able to see just back of these, 
down by the river, the huge sprawling storage and forward- 
ing warehouses, their great docks like monster claws reach- 
ing out into the water. 

Tired of standing, you might have entered the building 
on that very corner to get your mail, buy a book, or pick up 
a copy of the newspaper that was published there. Had you 
gone into a barber shop, you might, obviously, have been 
going for a tonsorial overhauling, but you could just as 
likely have wanted to have your teeth pulled or your blood 
let. If you had stepped into any of the general or variety 
stores, you might have been interested in anything from guns 
to groceries or from dry goods to rum. Furthermore, the 
genial shopkeeper, doubling as a physician, would have dis- 
pensed patent medicines and the necessary free medical 
advice on how to use them, with equal readiness and uncon- 
cern. Whatever your need, Schenectady could have supplied 
it. For the West was sending out its magnetic allure, and 
Schenectady was the last place to stock up. 

In 1661 when Mynheer Arendt Van Curler and the four- 
teen other intrepid souls applied to the Dutch authorities at 
Albany for permission to strike out for themselves, they 
proved themselves not only courageous but shrewd. Already, 
they could see that Schenectady was a choice spot to be in. 
For thirteen hundred miles the Appalachian Mountain 
Chain sprawls from the Gulf of St. Lawrence almost to the 
Gulf of Mexico, a formidable barrier separating East from 
West. At the spot which Van Curler chose, the Mohawk 
River had little by little gouged out the lowest gap in this 
forbidding wall, making a natural pass—a door, as the 
Indians thought of it. From earliest times, and with ever 
increasing momentum, the West had attracted people and 
goods. Schenectady, custodian of the doorway, found itself 
in an enviable position. Coming or going, everything and 
everybody had to funnel through this little Dutch town. 

Having taken advantage of this unique position, Schenec- 
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tady proceeded literally to make capital of another 
geographical accident. Waterways had always been the cheap- 
est and easiest mode of travel. But between this city and the 
Hudson River at Albany, the Mohawk was so broken up by 
rifts, rapids and fall, that it was to all intents useless for 
boating. Consequently, Schenectady was the last place to 
which produce from the West could be shipped by water. 
From here, it had to be transferred to wagon to be carted to 
its final destination. Similarly, the merchandise headed West 
was brought as far as Schenectady by wagon in order to be 
shipped from here by water. A most convenient location! 

Little wonder that the city became an outstanding com- 
mercial center. As early as 1715, Schenectady, the then 
western outpost of the state was “the most important town 
in the Province outside of New York.” The river had set off 
a sort of chain reaction of prosperity for Schenectady. The 
boat-building industry was developing rapidly. In a short 
time it would be said that of all the boats plying the 
Mohawk and western waters, most of them had been made 
in Schenectady. The occupations directly connected with the 
river, such as transportation, trading and boat-building, soon 
swelled others including stagecoaching and freight-carting by 
wagon. The forwarding business between Schenectady and 
Albany alone, supported over three hundred families. ‘These 
businesses in turn led to the enlargement of kindred 
servicing industries—blacksmithing, harness making and 
wheelwrighting. Finally there were the taverns, of which it 
is said, there were an average of one a mile from Albany to 
Cherry Valley. 

In the last quarter of the Eighteenth Century New York 
State began to charter turnpike companies to build roads 
from their own private funds and then collect tolls as pay- 
ment on their investments. In 1805 the Albany-Schenectady 
Turnpike was completed. Rumbling along this thorough- 
fare at a lively pace came the stagecoaches, six and eight- 
horse teams pulling heavily loaded freight wagons, mail 
coaches, notion-filled, double-decker peddlers’ wagons, their 
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baskets and bells gaily swinging and ringing, and emigrants 
going West. Slower and snarling up traffic came, too, the 
drovers, herding their cows, pigs, turkeys, and sheep to 
market. All were part of Schenectady’s pattern of prosperity. 
“A continuous line of vehicles crowded the pathway every 
day. Some fifteen taverns along its line were crowded with 
business.” It is interesting to note here that some taverns 
specialized for drovers and others for wagoners. This separa- 
tion was necessary since the two did not mix well, or perhaps, 
mixed rather too well. 

The War of 1812 gave a further impetus to Schenectady 
business, already of appreciable volume. Large quantities of 
war supplies were sent to army headquarters at various 
western points. It was “no uncommon sight to witness from 
eight to twelve stages on the Scotia dyke, leaving or entering 
Schenectady at one time; and in one instance, as many as 
fourteen were counted in a continuous line.” The river, too, 
was crowded. Twenty-five to one hundred boats on the 
stocks at the boat yards were not unusual. 

Elsewhere, the economic picture was not so glowing. After 
the revolution, the embryo government, short of ready 
cash, had paid off some of its soldiers in plentiful western 
lands instead. Many, however, had a preference for the kind 
of pay they could hold in their hands. These men found 
eager customers for their land among the pioneers who 
wanted nothing in the world so much as to push out into 
the clear air and rich soil of the West, and who were willing 
to part with hard cash for the privilege. But the going was 
hard. Travel was Indian fashion, through swamp and forest. 
Carrying their goods on their wagons, on the backs of their 
animals, or even, when the need arose, on their own backs, 
men trudged along on the seemingly endless journey. Often, 
on water trips, the river was impassable, and then goods 
had. to be loaded onto men’s backs and carried overland to 
the next navigable spot. Since there was no cold storage, 
unscheduled waits caused by swollen or dried up rivers often 
resulted in much spoilage of food. The same difficulties had 
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to be faced when the Westerners tried to bring their produce 
to the East for sale. In fact, the tolls and troubles on the 
little rivers and portages were so great, they ate up all the 
possible profits. DeWitt Clinton, in a Memorial concerning 
the Erie Canal says, “The expense of transportation fre- 
quently exceeded the original value of the article.” In 1817 
there were still only five cities in the whole of New York 
State, with not one incorporated city between Schenectady 
and Lake Erie. 

Faced with this situation, far-sighted men began to realize 
that New York’s most valuable resources were her water 
routes, and that ways must be found to develop this great 
wealth. So many men contributed thought and energy to the 
idea of a cross-state waterway that it is difficult to credit any 
one individual with the achievement of the Erie Canal. As 
early as 1784 Washington had suggested such a canal to link 
Lake Erie and the Hudson, but even he was not the first. 
Legislation growing out of a speech in 1791 by George 
Clinton, the first governor of New York, in which he spoke 
of a system of waterway improvements to join East and 
West, led to the formation of the Western and Northern 
Inland Lock Navigation Companies. Headed by Gen. Philip 
Schuyler, they harnessed rapids here and there, cleared 
rivers, built locks and a short canal at Little Falls, and a 
canal between the Mohawk and Wood Creek. Many citizens 
of Schenectady and vicinity were members of this venture. 
However, DeWitt Clinton, nephew of George Clinton, and 
himself later a governor of New York, has now been con- 
ceded the prime move” in the creation of the Erie Canal. 
In the face of politi..i mudslinging, near-sighted caution, 
self-interested wealth and weak-kneed timidity, he fought his 
dream through to reality. 

Begun on July 4, 1817, the Erie Canal, “Clinton’s Big 
Ditch,” in a little over eight years had wriggled its way 363 
miles across the state from Albany to Buffalo at a rate of 
almost a mile a week. Battling mountain, swamp and disease 
with undeveloped science, tools and medicine, the under- 
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taking had cost not much over $7,000,000. Within ten years 
this first important water highway in the United States had 
paid for itself in tolls, had transformed desolate wilderness 
into flourishing settlement, had slashed the cost of transporta- 
tion and travel, and had made East and West kin in outlook, 
art and science. It had lowered prices, created a wide-spread 
market with more buyers, brought greater comfort to the 
settlers of the new states, and extended democracy and with 
it, the suffrage. Politically, economically and socially, it was 
the golden clasp that linked East to West. 

Wherever a boat tied up, a store and an inn sprouted. 
Around these grew villages. Villages swelled into towns, and 
towns into cities. Lieutenant-Governor. Cadwallader D. 
Colden, who prepared a ““Memoir” on the completion of the 
canal, related that houses rose so fast that the stumps of trees 
which supplied the lumber from which they were built, 
could be still seen jutting up in the middle of the streets. 
Men piled their families and all their worldly belongings 
onto canal boats, the “covered wagons” of the day, and headed 
West. “Five hundred persons a day, all going west and that 
in July, a season of the year rather early for the pouring out 
of the full stream,” says a guide book published in 1825. 
For the most part, passengers and merchandise went West, 
and produce came East. On the landings, the atmosphere 
was charged with tension and excitement. “Sturdy canal cap- 
tains calling orders to boys, striding mules on the towpath, 
all sorts of people on deck, ladies in feathered bonnets and 
crinolines, in silks and satins or in calicoes and homespuns, 
deckhands, colored and white, gentlemen in satin knickers 
and fancy waistcoats, families with their household goods 
gathered about them, eager and fearful in the pioneering 
venture to the great wild West; adventures, gamblers, mer- 
chants... .” 

Truly, the advantages were phenomenal. Travel time from 
New York to Buffalo was reduced from six weeks to ten 
days, the cost of travel and transportation was down eighty 
percent. Before the canal it had cost $22 to bring apples from 
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Buffalo to Albany; now it was $4. To cart a barrel of flour 
by wagon from Albany to Buffalo took nearly three weeks 
and cost $10; by canal it could be transported in one week 
at a cost of 30 cents. By 1846 more than the whole export 
trade of the state and more than one-half of the com- 
bine trade of all principal states of the Union were 
brought to tidewater on the canal. An early historian is 
quoted as commenting that because of the cheapness of 
canal travel, “more than half the whole number of 
immigrants . . . now arrive in the west by water.” Like a 
magnet, the canal first attracted, then held tight. It is no 
accident that the principal cities of up state New York, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica and Albany are on this 
route. 

Even before the canal was all the way finished, the rush 
was on. An article in the Albany Daily, reprinted by the 
Schenectady Cabinet, September 13, 1826, described the 
crescendo of activity: “In 1823 there arrived 1329 boats, in 
1824—2687 boats, in 1825—3336 boats and in 1826 to Sep- 
tember Ist, 4380 boats. It is probable that the arrivals this 
year will not be short of SEVEN THOUSAND and there is 
every prospect that the increase in the future will be in the 
same ratio. ...’’ More than 19,000 boats passed Troy in the 
first year of the Erie’s operation, and by the end of the first 
decade, freight tonnage passing there had increased five 
times. 

As first constructed, the canal measured four feet deep, 
twenty-eight feet across at the bottom and forty feet wide 
at the top. Ten or twelve minutes were required to pass a 
boat through a lock. A mere ten years later, needed enlarge- 


- ment was already under way. Packets, as passenger boats 


were called, were drawn by three horses in tandem, freight 
boats by two mules. Usually one man guided the animals, 
either walking on the towpath or riding, while another man 
steered the boat. Packets traveled day and night, getting 
relays every eight or ten miles. About four miles an hour 
was a good average speed (five miles an hour was the legal 
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speed limit) and they made about eighty-five miles in 
twenty-four hours. Races were often encouraged by the pas- 
sengers by contributions and bets to better this time. 

The fare on a canal boat was generally a cent and a half 
a mile. A pocket guide of 1825 says, ‘Fare, including board, 
lodging and every expense, 4 cents a mile.” A price given for 
meals frequently meant the use of the stove which crew 
and passengers shared. The stable was usually amidships. 
The boat of 1831 was 80 feet in length and 14 feet wide, and 
carried from 20 to 30 passengers. The Travellers’ Pocket 
Dictionary and Strangers’ Guide published in 1831 explains 
that a cabin in the forward part of the boat is fitted up for 
ladies “with 12 births” (sic). The dining cabin is 30 feet in 
length and the “gentlemen’s births” (sic) are not stationary, 
but are hung up in the dining cabin at bedtime by means 
of hooks fitted for the purpose. Packet boats also carried the 
mail. 

In contrast to the joy and excitement that was mushroom- 
ing all over the state on the announcement that the canal 
was pushing through, gloom and foreboding settled down 
over Schenectady like a thick chilling fog. Here, they had 
already suffered a paralyzing blow. In the dark year of 1819 
most of Schenectady’s wealth and cocky exhuberance had 
gone up in smoke. A disastrous fire, in six horror-filled hours, 
had devoured the heart of the city, materially and spiritually. 
Doggedly the fire had smoldered and smoked for a whole 
week. When it was finally out, nothing was left of the main 
commercial part of town but charred ruins—homes, barns, 
outbuildings, taverns, stores, law offices, a shoe store, bakery, 
tannery, the Schenectady Female Academy, fruit trees, great 
quantities of grain and provisions—all gone. Even as long as 
a dozen years later, a guidebook mentions the blackened 
husks still standing. Schenectady was desolate, stripped of 
livelihood and resources. Wharves were deserted, warehouses 
boarded up, transportation stalled, morale evaporated. An 
oppressive silence hung like a pall over the remains of the 
little town. An article in the Schenectady Cabinet, Nov. 24, 
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1819, less than a week later, speaks dolefully of the more 
than 200 families made homeless and destitute, and reports 
that only seven of the buildings were insured and that the 
financial loss would probably run somewhere around 
$150,000. Schenectady was now economically barren, a place 
to run away from. In despair and desperation, merchants 
began to pull up stakes, to look toward the West. 

Could anything be more depressing at a time like that 
than the sound of the canalers’ pickaxes clearing a way to the 
Hudson, digging up the last vestige of Schenectady’s import- 
ance? The suggestion has been made that the boat-builders, 
freight-handlers and stagecoach people, since they held the 
monopoly on freight and passenger service, and were there- 
fore amassing fortunes, were the only people who dreaded 
the opening of “The Grand Canal.” But considering that 
so many people were engaged in the various aspects of trans- 


-portation and in servicing these industries, it seems a fair 


assumption that all Schenectadians feared the anticipated 
slump. As they morosely watched shovelful after shovelful 
being scooped out of “the big ditch,” they must have felt as 
though they were watching the gravediggers hollowing out 
Schenectady’s grave. 

The canal was begun in the middle of the state, the work 
let out in short sections to contractors who were to furnish 
their town tools and were to be paid a specified sum per 
cubic yard. The greater number of these contractors were 
native born farmers, mechanics, merchants and professional 
men. And although in Schenectady many Irish were brought 
in for this labor, by and large over the state, three quarters 
of the workmen were native born. 

Many doubted they would live to see the canal, or in fact, 
that it ever would be finished. Nevertheless, by 1820 the 
first section was completed. The first boat passed through 
Schenectady in 1823. It was ‘““The Oneida Chief,” towed 
by a team guided by Mr. Marlett. On board, the passengers 
were mainly engineers, contractors and local dignitaries. 
Every available inch of viewing ground was covered by 
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spectators and carriages. When the boat neared the city, a 
signal of three shots from a three-pounder was to be given. 
Excitement spread through the crowd like an epidemic. Sud- 
denly, the cannon boomed its message as prearranged, but 
the roar so alarmed the unsuspecting horses, that they tore 
loose from the towline and raced wildly off through the 
town, Mr. Marlett, perforce, with them. Between dodging 
the many low bridges, and trying to reign in the team, Mr. 
Marlett’s ride was no doubt exhilarating if not enjoyable. 
The horses were finally brought to a halt near the present 
Locomotive Company, then about a half mile out of town. 

When the whole eastern section of the canal, from Albany 
to Rochester, was completed, a gala celebration was held at 
Albany, Oct. 8, 1823, “with great pomp, a grand display of 
all sorts of pride and ceremonies, attended, probably, by 
30,000 people.” Governor Joseph C. Yates of Schenectady 
was on the “DeWitt Clinton,” the first boat to enter the lock. 

On Oct. 26, 1825, the first boat to make the entire trip, 
the ‘Seneca Chief,” drawn by four gray horses, left Buffalo 
for New York. Governor DeWitt Clinton and other notables 
were aboard. Also on board was a cask of Lake Erie water 
which was to be poured into the Hudson at Sandy Hook, 
thereby consumating the wedding of the waters. All along 
the whole stretch of the canal, there were jubilant celebra- 
tions. Not to be outdone by nature, decked out in her most 
striking autumnal reds and yellows, grateful people staged 
colorful fireworks displays, built bonfires, and set out burn- 
ing tar-barrels. They played band music, rang bells, waved 
flags and feathers, cheered themselves hoarse, and drank 
innumerable toasts, though not out doing the fourteen con- 
secutive toasts drunk by the Corporation itself aboard the 
steamboats as they were returning from the ocean. Cannon 
set at five mile intervals relayed the message of the opening 
clear across the state from Buffalo to New York in one hour 
and twenty minutes. 

In solemn, apprehensive Schenectady, celebrations were 
proper but perfunctory. In fact a Schenectady Union-Star of 
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1924 recalling the somewhat less than enthusiastic atmos- 
phere at the opening, goes so far as to say, “So unpopular 
was the canal that when Governor Clinton and the Com- 
mittee arrived here on the occasion of the opening of the 
canal, the citizens refused to meet and welcome them... . ” 
Some wag, no doubt with tongue in cheek, though perhaps 
not altogether in mirth, had suggested in the Schenectady 
Cabinet issue of October 19, 1825, just one week before the 
official opening date, that the city’s celebration should take 
the form of a funeral service. It printed as an order of the 
day that bells were to commence tolling at daybreak, and 
continue for an hour. At nine o'clock precisely, the proces- 
sion headed by the band, dressed in black and with muffled 
drums, was to be followed by the hearses and then the mourn- 
ers. The proceedings would then be brought to a fitting 
close with an eulogium to be delivered by “a friend of com- 
merce.” This article is referred to in a report written in 1825 
concerning the reception which was given the “Seneca Chief” 
at each stop across the state. Of Schenectady it says, “At 
Schenectady, according to the published arrangements, the 
boats were to have arrived at five o’clock P.M. of Tuesday. 
Here, however, it seems there were some ‘private griefs’ 
which we ‘know not of,’ and which induced the publication 
in the leading paper of that city, of the projet of a funeral 
procession, or some other demonstrations of mourning, and 
no preparations for the reception were made by the Corpora- 
tion. Yet it does not follow that there was a general want ot 
good feeling; on the contrary, news was received that the 
arrival would be some hours sooner than had been antici- 
pated. The result was that a goodly concourse of people were 
speedily assembled; some field pieces were stationed at a 
suitable point to honor the strangers with a salute, and the 
‘College Guards,’ were quickly in uniform and on duty. This 
corps is formed of students in Union College, and appeared 
in handsome grey uniform. At about three o’clock the boats 
hove in sight—they were welcomed by a salute...” The 
report then relates that the celebrities were received by the 
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principal citizens and taken to Givens Hotel for dinner. Con- 
cluding, it says, “There were no cheers, nor, on the contrary, 
any audible murmurs. On the whole it was rather a grave 
reception.” An hour later, the company was already on its 
way. 

Schenectady could have spared itself this mournful beat- 
ing of the breast, because as conditions developed, its worst 
fears never materialized. The canal wrought changes, it is 
true, but the expected bane proved to be rather a boon. The 
canal was originally laid out to follow the Binne Kil, and 
work was already started when the location was changed. One 
source says the engineers felt it would be wiser to locate the 
canal away from the river because of the danger of flood. But 
most agree that the final responsibility for the decision to 
reroute the canal should be credited to Mr. Resolved Givens, 
a forceful and convincing gentleman who lived up to his 
given name in his determination to have the canal and its 
concomitant business run past his hotel. No wonder he was 
happy to entertain Governor Clinton and company at his 
hotel. From that time on Washington Avenue would retire 
into graceful old age as the business district developed 
several blocks up from the river. With unerring instinct, 
businesses began to line up, shoulder to shoulder, along the 
banks of the canal. Schenectady, casting aside self-pity was 
back in business. 

Various quotations taken from that period attest to the 
upswing. In the Oct. 9, 1835 issue of the Reflector and Sche- 
nectada Democrat, appears the observation, ““The comple- 
tion of the canal was the signal for Schenectady to awake as 
from a slumber of a century . . . as within the past two years 
the population has increased upwards of two thousand . . . 
within the last twelve months one hundred and forty new 
houses have been built.” A short editorial in the same paper 
April 26, 1839 comments with effervescent enthusiasm: 


The opening of the canal has given a new impulse to 
business. Our streets are thronged with happy faces, 
not a long visage have we seen for many days. The 
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increase of capital will give strength and durability 
to the enterprise which is awakened among our Citi- 
zens. Confidence is being restored, and everything is 
alive to the magic touch of industry. In the vicinity 
of the canal there is an unusual change. The vacant 
stores are almost filled, and we hazard nothing in saying, 
that industry will gather a plentiful harvest . . . Those 
in the vicinity of the canal can bear testimony to very 
a (sic) great improvement in their business. 


It was not long before people awoke to the startling fact 
that being raised and lowered through the twenty-seven locks 
and two aqueducts in the twenty-eight and a half water miles 
from Albany to Schenectady, took a whole day, and did not 
compensate quite as well for the “interesting variety of 
natural scenery” as a contemporary guidebook indicated it 
would. Without doubt, the stagecoach trip was far less pleas- 
ant, but the dust and jolting seemed a small price to pay for 
the tremendous saving in time. The stage from Albany to 
Schenectady took but a half day. Schenectadians, especially 
the stagecoach people who now once again became big busi- 
ness, could have wept tears of joy, only in part sentimental. 

By 1831, the city’s population had more than doubled over 
what it had been just before the turn of the century. Within 
four miles of the city were about twenty mills and factories— 
a cotton factory producing 400,000 yards of cotton goods 
annually, and 20 to 30,000 pounds of yarn; a paper mill 
employing 30 to 40 workers; a carpet factory, a satinette 
factory, a number of grist mills, an oil mill, a rake factory, 
an iron foundry, a number of tanneries, a number of dis- 
tilleries and a broom industry which in time would literally 
as well as figuratively be sweeping the whole country. Grain 
elevators, a number of small forges, cement works and brick 
yards were dotting the scene. 

The boat landing, which was along the berme bank 
between the street and the canal, was reached by stairs lead- 
ing down from State Street. Here, and on the streets in the 
vicinity of the canal, all was teeming activity. One of the 
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busiest places was the P. French and Company Commission 
House where travelers fitted out before starting on to the 
West. Pack peddlers bound for the West gathered their sup- 
plies there “on most favorable terms,” and “Gentlemen can 
be fitted out with complete suits at a few moments delay.” 
Goods from the West could be consigned “from any part of 
the United States” to be sold or traded “and as soon as sold 
the money remitted.” Archibald Campbell’s tobacco factory 
catered to the canal trade. Besides tobacco and snuff he 
offered to sell all kinds of “segars” which he manufactured 
“at New York prices.” Was this an admission that, Schenec- 
tady being a boom town, prices were a trifle inflated? Other 
advertisenients of the time show a manufacturer of paints 
and oil, machine shops, saddling and harness works, the 
“City and Canal Bakery,” a grocery and grog shop, tin ware 
makers, coach manufacturers, a gun works shop and the 
“Emporer of the West and Knight and Baron Knight of all 
Hair Dressers” located (located at Mr. Davis’ Hotel, form- 
erly Givens Hotel.) 

Every flourishing community has its problems of law and 
order, and Schenectady was no exception. From earliest 
colonial days, even before the first official police force was 
started with the appointment of night watchmen in 1798, 
Schenectady had had to cope with unruly and unprincipled 
river men. Both the crews who worked on the boats and the 
longshoremen who loaded and unloaded freight on the 
wharves did exhausting physical labor. Off duty they needed, 
or thought they needed, diversion, and so thoroughly did 
they pursue this goal, that their own unsavory reputation 
soon attached itself to the whole city. Chain drinkers, they 
floated from one tavern to another, taking on more and 
more liquid ballast, getting into ever more riotous brawls, 
until they were at best a public nuisance, but more com- 
monly a very real danger to the townsfolk. Scarcely a respect- 
able Schenectadian was fool-hardy enough to walk the streets 
after dark. 

The situation was one of much concern and embarrass- 
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ment to the city fathers who had been valiantly tussling with 
the problem for many a year. After all, this was a college 
town, and those young boys were a serious responsibility. 
Way back in 1813 they had passed a law stating that “‘it shall 
not be lawful for any person to entice the students of Union 
College, or of the grammar school belonging to the same, 
into the vice of gaming...’ and to be doubly sure they 
added that if anyone “entice or permit them . . . to enter the 
place (the italics are mine) where same is kept,” there would 
be a fine of twenty-five dollars for every such offence. In 1814 
they stated that “it shall not be lawful . . . to furnish for 
compensation any students thereof, with any wine or spirit- 
ous liquors of any sort, nor to furnish them a room or festi- 
val entertainment or to allow them to attend the same, by 
whomsoever furnished.”” These laws first applied to the first 
and second wards of the city, but with the canal running in 
full swing, the authorities extended the laws to cover the 
other wards, too. Further, they prohibited gambling “on 
board any vessel used for the transportation of passengers, 
or on board any packet or other boat employed in the con- 
veyance of passengers on any canal... .” 

Other laws and ordinances were inspired by the presence 
of the canal. It was illegal to bathe in the Erie Canal. A fine 
of one dollar was imposed for disregard of this law—but 
strangely, few were ever caught. It was unlawful to drive a 
horse, cart or carriage on or over a footpath of the canal. The 
risk was a two dollar fine. If any damage was done to the 
path or bridge, the culprit had to see to getting it repaired, 
or pay a five dollar fine. And even then, traffic was a prob- 
lem. A note from the Common Council Proceedings states 
that “ . .. The committee on roads and bridges were 
instructed to examine and report whether any and what 
additional regulations are necessary to prevent the obstruc- 
ion of the highways by carriages and post coaches, placed on 
or near the canal bridge in State Street for the reception of 
passengers.” 

The law that says “No person shall importune, urge or 
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solicit, by any false or fraudulent statement any person to put 
up at, or go to any tavern or public house, or take passage on 
any canal boat,” is an index to some of the problems facing 
the lawmakers. But their aggressive determination to keep 
the city clean really comes through to us in the law that 
reads, “If, when there shall be an assemblage of persons at or 
near any railroad or canal within the bounds of the police 
district in this city, any one of them shall audibly utter 
profane or obscene words, . . . ”’ he shall be fined twenty- 
five dollars. 

Not all connected with the canal was so earnest, however. 
The very signal of the opening in the spring, set up vibra- 
tions of excitement in the air. The Cabinet issue of April 25, 
1827, carries the news that ““The water was let into the canal, 
from Schoharie Creek to Albany, on Saturday last. The 
sound of the bugle and tin horn, and the bustle and stir of 
business along its banks, through this city, add new life and 
animation to our citizens after a long and dreary winter. ...” 

Much of interest and enjoyment floated in on the canal. 
LaFayette, coming to America for the special ceremonies in 
connection with the laying of the cornerstone of the Bunker 
Hill Monument in Boston, took a side trip to Schenectady in 
1826. Coming in on the canal in the morning, “he was given 
a tremendous ovation, met by the military and by eminent 
citizens.” He was escorted to a platform erected in front of 
the then court house where speeches and cheers demonstrat- 
ed the warmth of his welcome and “the people thronged to 
shake hands with him.” 

In 1830 an advertisement by the proprietor of a canal 
museum announced he would stay a week, and declared that 
“as he has spared no expense making it attractive, he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his friends and the public. . . 
Good music during hours of admission.” Book stores, cir- 
culating libraries, floating theatres and later, wax works and 
excursion boats also enlivened the existence of eager Sche- 
nectadians. Floating stores specializing in furniture or other 
commodities came through, moored at the berme “bank and 
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welcomed people to clamber up the cleated plank, to browse 
and to buy. In winter time five or six inches of ice were left 
in the bottom for skating. Winter carnivals held there 
brought out old and young. A band playing in the stand on 
the Dock Street side and decorative Japanese lanterns and 
flags added a festive touch to the gaiety. 

In truth, however, the canal was in some respects a nuis- 
ance and an annoyance. It is difficult today, to account for 
the absence of either physical or psychological offense which 
might have been expected to accompany certain unsanitary 
aspects of the canal. Canalers along the way practiced a sort 
of out-of-sight-out-of-mind philosophy by getting rid of all 
manner of refuse, garbage or slops by chucking them over 
the side of the boat. In Schenectady, as elsewhere, property 
abutting the canal sewered into it. 

But springtime was then, as now, cleanup time and this 
meant a different type of job for the river men, who had by 
this time earned themselves the name “dock rats.” Going 
down into the drained canal bed with shovel and pitchfork, 
they would heave up onto the towpath, there in the heart of 
the city, all the debris that had been rotting there for the 
past year. Waste of all description, and some that would defy 
description, gathered there—not excepting carcasses of long 
dead, putrefying animals, even on occasion, a horse. Lying 
there on the towpath, fermenting in the hot sun, this scum 
would wait, sometimes as long as a week, for the scow to come 
along. Then it would be shoveled on board and lugged 
away. Our forefathers must have been of hardy stock to have 
resisted the germs that were given such fine breeding and 
multiplying accommodations. But hardy or not, it cannot be 
denied that they must have enjoyed a deadened sense of 
smell. 

As might be expected, men and horses frequently fell into 
the canal, and were helped out again by being led up one of 
the occasional cleated ramps available for just such emergen- 
cies. However, as regards the ever-present loungers on the 
canal bridge at State Street, the ladies of Schenectady would 
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no doubt have much preferred to toss them into the canal 
rather than help them out. Reports seem to indicate that it 
took Spartan courage to run the gauntlet of probing eyes and 
snide remarks. With womens’ skirts trailing the ground, the 
poor marksmanship, innocent or intentional, of men who 
felt an almost constant need to expectorate tobacco juice, was 
understandably, a source of some annoyance to Schenectady 
womanhood. With remarkable restraint and finesse, one 
such, signing her name simply “Female,” addressed a letter 
to Mr. Riggs of the Cabinet of June 1, 1825 as follows: 


Mr. Riggs—I hope you will allow me to advise the good 
people of this city and particularly the numerous mul- 
titude of loungers that assemble on the canal bridge in 
State street every evening and more particularly upon 
a Sunday that it would better become them not to be 
there, and when there to conduct themselves with 
decorum. I think it would not require any great stretch 
of the law against nuisances to extend its provisions 
to those who are attracted from more useful employ- 
ment by the alluring prospect of a bridge and a canal. 

If any to whom these remarks apply should be 
offended my only apology is that they have been 
elicited by the insults which I as well as many others 
of my sex have received in passing this centre of atten- 
tion, from those idle gazers. If the above hits should 
not be the means of producing a reform in the loungers 
I shall at some future time notice them rather more 
severely to the point. 


The general tenor of this note leads one to suspect this to be 
no idle threat. 

On the canal boats themselves occurred every phase of 
life from birth to death, not excepting both of these extremes. 
Accidents, too, brought them to public notice. In the early 
days many were caused by the lowness of the bridges. Colden 
speaks rather impatiently of the complaints regarding these 
low bridges, pointing out that to make them higher would 
not only be more expensive, but more inconvenient for the 
farmers, for whose aid they were primarily designed. The 
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canals were not built for passengers, he says; they could 
travel by turnpike. All too common were gory reports such 
as appeared in the Amsterdam Intelligencer, May 26, 1835. 
A young lady on board a canal boat between Amsterdam 
and Schenectady ‘“‘was sitting on deck, with her head placed 
upon a trunk, reading and supporting herself sufficiently low 
to avoid all bridges. She was thrown off her guard; and the 
boat being under headway, and passing an uncommonly low 
bridge, before she had an opportunity of discovering her 
danger, her head was caught and crushed in a horrid man- 
ner, between the timbers of the bridge and the trunk on 
which she was leaning. ...” 

Such, sober and exciting, gay and painful, was the Erie 
Canal as it touched Schenectady in the early years of its life. 
If you had stood on the corner of Dock and State Streets, the 
heart of the city, five or six years after the opening of the 
canal, you would have been struck by the noise and bustling 
activity. Joining the crowds, you would have stood fascin- 
atedly watching the traffic snarls and the steady procession 
of boats of every hue, “greys, greens, blues, reds, muddy 
magentas, and many white,” their names painted in large 
letters near the head or stern as prescribed by law. Your ears 
would have rung with the shouting, the continuous trumpet 
calls announcing incoming and outgoing stagecoaches, the 
shrill, rasping canallers’ tin horns, the people swarming in 
and out of stores, babeling farewells. All this variety of sound 
blending into discordant but purposeful tumult would have 
told you that you were in Schenectady, a boom town. 
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FAUST COMES TO NEW YORK’ 


GEORGE WINSTON SMITH* 


HEN on last November 16, Pierre Monteux raised 

V \ his baton at the Metropolitan Opera’s opening 

performance of Faust, he celebrated a twofold 
anniversary. Every member of that gala audience must have 
been well aware that just seventy years ago it was this same 
opera which inaugurated the first season of the Metropoli- 
an’s fabulous history. But this first performance of the 
1953-1954 season also marked another anniversary date, 
perhaps not so well known, and in its way just as interesting 
—the ninetieth year since Faust first appeared on the stage 
of a New York opera house. For it was on November 25, 
1863 that a company of Italian and American singers, 
conducted by “Magnificent Max” Maretzek, the most gifted 
and unpredictable impresario in that era of uncertain 
musical culture and hectic individualism in show business, 
which presented to a Civil War audience the first perform- 
ance of Faust in New York. 

It was in the month of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, 
when some of the bloodiest fighting of the Civil War still 
was to be endured, when the “shoddy aristocracy,” rich 
from war contracts and feverish speculation in gold and 
wartime inflation filled the cavernous old Academy of 
Music at Fourteenth Street and Irving Place (soon to be 
destroyed by fire in 1866). The brilliant silk and satin 
of the crinoline dresses, flashing jewels, and splendor of 
the “beau monde in full force” and the “demi-monde in 
full feather,” contrasted with the pale pink and dirty white 
décor of the theatre, then the largest in the city. 

* Dr. Smith, whose “National War Committee of the Citizens of New York” 
appeared in the columns of New York History in October 1947 and was then 
Assistant Professor of History at the University of Illinois, is now Associate 
Professor of History at the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 


1 The author wishes to acknowledge that the research for this article was 
done with the aid of a grant from the Social Science Research Council. 
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This was a newly revived popularity for opera in New 
York, spurred on by warborn prosperity and a search for 
novelty in entertainment to escape from the persistent trag- 
edy of the war itself. The outbreak of the war in 1861 
(two and a half interminable years before then) had 
brought a successful opera year to a premature close. That 
season had been especially notable for a successful novelty, 
Verdi’s The Masked Ball, and a new American prima 
donna, Clara Louise Kellogg. But not even patriotic finales, 
and other martial frills, such as uniformed Zouaves who 
sang in choruses, could revive again the fortunes of the 
opera in that first spring of the great war. So little con- 
fidence did Bernard Ullman, then the foremost opera 
producer, have in opera during the 1861-1862 fall and 
winter season that he supplemented his operas with the 
slight of hand miracles of a magician (Hermann) imported 
in the emergency from Europe. As Ullman temporarily 
faded from the New York scene. Max Maretzek, who with 
Ullman and Max Strakosch, had been one of the rival 
impressarios of the 1850’s, emerged as the foremost producer 
of Italian opera. But he was not without competitors. Jacob 
Grau, who ten years before had sold libretti for Maretzek, 
recruited, in 1863, a company which gave performances at 
Niblo’s theatre. Maretzek also had to share his lease at the 
Academy of Music with a German opera company, managed 
by Carl Anschtitz, who with Carl Bergmann and Theodore 
Thomas made up the outstanding triumvirate of German 
musicians of that day in New York. The fiery Maretzek 
was a handsome and energetic leader who, if contemporary 
accounts can be trusted, demonstrated a degree of artistic 
sensibility as he conducted in the pit. He was also an 
inveterate optimist or he would not have attempted opera 
at the Academy of Music, where any producer inevitably 
had to risk bankruptcy. Not only was the rental fee excess- 
ive, but the stockholders of the Academy retained for 
themselves and friends large blocs of tickets. 

In the autumn of 1863, Maretzek was obliged to use all 
his ingenuity and foresight to avoid the disaster with which 
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his financial risks and rivals threatened him, and it was 
then that he grasped at Faust, a sensation in Paris after 
its first production at the Thédtre Lyrique in 1859, and 
later in London. While his singers studied the score, Maret- 
zek announced the opera for his 1863 repertory. Then he 
hesitated. New productions (then as now) were expensive, 
and, after an uncertain first week, he discovered that his 
standard operas (Martha, Ione, Lucretia, Lucia, and 
Norma) were doing unexpectedly well. The season’s prom- 
ised novelties were slow in arriving, and rumblings were 
heard among the critics. Maretzek’s ambitious German 
competitors were busy preparing their version of Faust and 
the New York impressario had to face the possibility that 
the triumph would go to his rivals if they presented Faust 
during their New York season, in December. Meanwhile, 
in fact, the German company went on a road tour to Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington, and in Philadelphia, 
during early November, it did present the first American 
performance of Faust. Maretzek after that had assurances 
of a good popular, if not critical, reception of the opera. 
At any rate he began hasty preparations, and rushed through 
his Italian version to its first production on Thanksgiving 
eve. 

Even hostile first night critics who found little to praise, 
admitted that the stage settings were unusually elaborate 
(for those days), and that the costumes were exceptional. 
Maretzek conducted with vigor an augmented orchestra, 
and the hastily trained choruses, probably recruited, as was 
usual from a German singing society (the Lieder- 
kriinze). Mazzoleni, a good tenor, who had sharpened his 
voice with huge quantities of Italian cheese in preparation 
for the performance, was far from sensational in the first 
act, although the basso Annibale Biacchi from the begin- 
ning was a great Mephistopheles. The duet at the end 
of the act did not, however, bring an ovation, and the 
kermesse in act two, with all the flair of good ensemble 
singing brought little response from the fashionable audi- 
ence. The soprano, Clara Kellogg, sensed the exhilarating 
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“pull” of a successful performance when she began “The 
‘ King of Thule,” and tension heightened with Faust’s great 
aria in the garden, the quartette, and the final duet of the 
third act. There, as she stood by the window, facing the 
garden, the prima donna had the glare of a calcium spot 
light upon her (the only lighting except the gas footlights), 
and sang as she had never sung before; Mazzoleni came to 
the window, and the curtain fell. The resourceful Maretzek 
vaulted quickly from the pit to the stage, and stood thun- 
derstruck beside his two principals, as for ten seconds they 
waited in the vast silence of the opera house. Then it came 
—palm-splitting applause, wave after wave, and cheers. 
Maretzek could only murmur: “Success, success,” over and 
over again. 

If Maretzek had believed the concert reviews in the 
next day’s New York press, instead of the more tangible 
criteria of his box office receipts, he might have had a 
serious letdown. Generally the critics’ reception, although 
mixed, was unfavorable. Mazzoleni had received too little 
opportunity in the Faust réle to exhibit his fine powers, 
Miss Kellogg “had done her best to please,” but there 
were other réles to which she was better suited, and only 
Biacchi had triumphed as Mephistopheles. The critic of 
the New York Herald admitted that the music was ingrati- 
ating enough, but that it did not move him to enthusiasm 
—it was wanting in the strong contrasts of light and shade 
which made the works of Verdi enduringly popular. Some 
critics denied that there were sufficient melodies! For 
example, William H. Fry, critic of the New York Tribune 
and himself a composer, wrote: “The opera of Faust is 
in five acts, and embraces nineteen pieces . . . Among all 
these nineteen pieces we look in vain for a first-class memo- 
rable melody, the prime requisite for an opera, and without 
which it cannot live—however much adventitious circum- 
stances may combine to give a local or passing life.” Others 
said accurately enough that the melodies would soon become 
commonplace, that the military fanfare and Soldiers’ 
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Chorus would be heard on Broadway forevermore. Even 
from St. Louis a critic wrote that he hoped the Soldiers’ 
Chorus would be ground into bits from every hand organ 
in the land. The libretto, based upon the Barbier and 
Carré melodrama which had appeared in New York and 
Philadelphia theatres a few years before, was received as 
a travesty of Goethe’s immortal poem, and one Philadelphia 
critic went so far as to say that the tragedies of Shakespeare, 
Schiller, and Goethe were forever unadaptable to successful 
operatic treatment—Verdi notwithstanding. The artificial 
tableau in the final scene, ““The apotheosis of Marguerite, 
the muslin clouds, the colored fire, the gilt rays of the 
miniature sun,” were convincing evidence for this conclu- 
sion. Even the specious Meyerbeer had refused to desecrate 
Goethe’s masterpiece in such a manner! 

There were those who agreed with an English critic 
who, on sounder ground, maintained that Gounod did not 
“carry out and sustain his phrases,” or use his harmony 
as means to a well defined end—that his music was cut into 
too many details, like “floating gems.” Even the most hostile 
reviewers admitted, however, that the overture, the flashing 
choruses, the newness of the music as it fell on the jaded 
ears of those eager for new excitement and escape from 
reality, would make the opera a popular success. The most 
serious criticism, and, in perspective, the best, appeared 
in New York Times on the day after the Academy of 
Music performance. Here the reviewer noted “in manner 
rather than matter” a similarity between Gounod’s score 
and that of other composers. The use of violins reminded 
him of Meyerbeer, the “weird combination of wood instru- 
ments” was reminiscent of Mendelssohn, and the occasional 
“harsh modulations, and dreary, drawling intervals” were, 
of course, traced to the unfortunate Wagner who was then 
suffering his purgatory in America as well in Europe. But 
Gounod, reminded the Times writer, had a sense of what 
was both good and artistic in music. He was “judicious and 
effective” in his use of the orchestra, and, above all was 
possessed of “dramatic aptitudes.”” The musical plan of Act 
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I was “ingenious,” the kermesse scene ‘‘sparkling and spiri- 
ted,” the King of Thule was “thoroughly singable in mel- 
ody and perfectly square in form.” If he thought the jewel 
song was a “trivial waltz subject,” and the finale of Act I 
to be borrowed from Flotow, this critic was willing to say 
that in his opinion the third act was the finest written for 
any opera, and that Faust as a whole was not far from be- 
ing the best. It was, he hoped the beginning of a new school 
of opera, and “the most gratifying addition to operatic 
music that has been made during the past fifteen years. 

Popular success accented this lone critic’s praise. Maret- 
zek repeated the performance to sold out houses night 
after night, in New York, then in Boston and Philadel- 
phia. His reign of that season became the most peaceful and 
prosperous he had known for many years. Even some of 
the critics found Faust more “meritorious” after later 
impressions. In 1863, however, the German opera company 
overshadowed to some degree the Italian company in ar- 
tistic triumph, as Anschiitz with singers from the Berlin 
and Vienna opera presented the German translation with 
great effect. Mme. Himmer-Frederici was hailed as the per- 
fect Marguerite in that first season, and it was only a year 
or more later that the grace, simplicity, and pure soprano 
of Clara Kellogg, whose voice, said John S. Dwight, “cut 
the air with the keen glitter of a Damascus blade,” won 
acceptance as “the Marguerite of America.” This was all 
the more remarkable, and itself a penetrating commentary 
on the musical tastes of those times because Clara Kellogg 
raised in New England by a strait-laced and argus-eyed 
mother, like a daughter of the Puritans, herself admitted 
that she did not (at the age of twenty-one) fully under- 
stand the emotional implications of the role when she first 
sang it. In the end, however, it was the almost “plain- 
tive” interpretation she gave which most nearly ap- 
proached the ideal of Marguerite in Gounod’s music, in 
contrast to the coarser figure of earth found in Goethe’s 
poem and Mme. Frederici’s voice. 
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The popularity of the opera increased, if anything, in 
1864, and with it the fame of Maretzek’s company, with 
Susini as Mephistopheles in place of Biacchi, and Lotti, a 
sweet-voiced tenor, in the réle of Faust. The German com- 
pany too continued to prosper, even though at the open- 
ing of their season in New York the German Faust was 
indisposed and Signor Tamaro, an Italian, on short notice 
made love to Marguerite in his own language while re- 
ceiving her impassioned responses in German. From then on 
for a generation, harried impresarios could always rely 
on Faust to buoy their fortunes, no matter how bad the 
season; it was a sure “card” in the bitter rivalries which 
developed again among the operatic producers of the 60's 
and 70’s, and it was an auspicious beginning for the Met- 
ropolitan opera in the 1880's. Its most remarkable signifi- 
cance, however was in the triumph of popular taste, in the 
fact that the American people had made it their own, and 
through their choice gave it a kind of immortality. “Such,” 
wrote one observer, “is the popularity of this Opera, that 
it not only attracts the people to the fashionable parts of 
the house but even the upper tier and the ampitheatre 
are thickly studded with row after row of heads. It is a bril- 
liant spectacle, and communicated a genial and cheerful 
influence to all present—the Artists included. However our 
learned critics may inveigh against this Opera, . . . the 
people have taken it to their hearts and believe it to be 
beautiful. . . .”” Faust had come to stay. 








THE UNORTHODOX DOMINE: 
NICHOLAS VAN RENSSELAER 


LAWRENCE H. LEDER* 


OMINE Nicholas Van Rensselaer arrived in New York 
D: 1675, shortly after the Duke of York had regained 

possession of his proprietary colony from the Dutch. 
The Domine, as early as 1671, had expressed a desire to 
become a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church in the 
colony, but his family had been unable to procure such a 
position for him.' When he arrived in the colony in 1675, 
though, he brought with him a letter from the Duke of York 
to Governor Edmund Andros, directing the latter to find a 
living for Van Rensselaer in a Dutch Church, either in New 
York City or in Albany.? Thus, through the intervention of 
the Proprietor, Nicholas Van Rensselaer gained that which 
he had so long desired; Andros complied with his master’s 
directive by placing the Domine in the Church at Albany as 
a colleague of Domine Schaets.* 

This appointment began the second phase of the Domine’s 
career—a period just as unusual and controversial as his 
earlier years. Indeed, the Domine was unique. A son of 
Jan Baptist Van Rensselaer, first Patroon of Rensselaerswyck, 
Nicholas, even in his youth, did not comport himself as the 
scion of a wealthy Dutch burgher should. Raised in his 
native Netherlands, he was destined for a scholarly life. But 
he quickly gave up his studies, and was apprenticed to a 
master to learn a trade. However, “because he did not care 
to work,” he left his master’s employ. His mother tried to 
apprentice him again, but that interlude lasted only a few 
weeks.‘ 

* Mr. Leder, an instructor in history at New York University, has previ- 
ously published articles on the Leisler Rebellion in the New-York Historical 


Society Quarterly, and is presently engaged in a study of “The Public Career 
of Robert Livingston, The Founder (1674-1728) .” 
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Nicholas returned home to his mother and underwent a 
transformation, becoming so devoutly religious “that he 
never [missed] a sermon, whether on a week day or on 
Sunday.” He insisted on resuming his studies, claiming a 
call from God, and declared that if his mother hindered him 
he would wait till he came of age and then use his patrimony 
for study. Apparently his mother accepted that challenge 
and decided to let him waste his own money, for the descrip- 
tion of his life at this period notes: “having nothing to do, 
he wrote some small books.” The cousin to whom these 
works were shown concluded that Nicholas’ writings were 
naught but foolishness.® 

This, though, did not deter him. In 1658 Charles Stuart, 
the exiled King of England who was to return to his throne 
as Charles II in 1660, was in Brussels. Young Nicholas 
decided that he had to speak with Charles Stuart and, being 
short of funds, borrowed thirty-six florins for the trip. In 
the first days of November 1658 the young man journeyed to 
Brussels where he was granted an audience by the monarch- 
in-exile. Nicholas presented to the King the writings which 
his cousin had termed foolishness. Nicholas, it would seem, 
was ‘‘a good deal of a Quaker, for he claims that he has the 
spirit of truth, that in his dreams he sees many visions and 
that the King is to regain his kingdom . . . of which he 
apparently informed the King.” When his relatives learned 
that he had made such a rash prophecy, they feared ‘“‘that he 
is half crazy.” When, after returning home about November 
30, Nicholas announced that he intended to see the Stuart 
monarch again in two or three months, his relatives expressed 
the hope that they could “talk him out of this.” ° 

After the restoration of Charles Stuart to the throne of 
England, Nicholas journeyed to the monarch’s court, pre- 
sented himself, and was permitted to kiss the royal hand. 
His relatives now realized the need to reappraise this vision- 
ary who had been reared in their midst—“What will come of 
it time will show. We have heretofore always laughed at 
him.” * Charles II, remembering Nicholas’ encouraging 
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words spoken in the dark days of 1658, indulged his apparent 
weakness for those of Quaker leanings. Not only did he look 
with favor upon an outstanding adherent of that sect, 
William Penn, but he proceeded to shower marks of royal 
approbation upon Nicholas Van Rensselaer. The Bishop of 
Sarum ordained the young mystic as a deacon, Charles II 
granted him allowance under the royal signet to be a min- 
ister and to preach to the Dutch congregation at West- 
minster, he became a lecturer at the Church of St. Margaret’s 
Loathbury in London, and he was appointed Chaplain to the 
Dutch Ambassador to the Court of St. James, Michael Van 
Gogh.° 

But Nicholas’ family apparently still did not understand 
the enigma that was Nicholas Van Rensselaer. In a letter, 
assumed to have been written between 1667 and 1674, 
Nicholas bitterly complained of the treatment he received 
from his brother, Jan Baptist Van Rensselaer, and his uncle, 
Jan Van Welij. They had imprisoned him, first in his home 
in Amsterdam, and then in a house in Delft, on the pretext 
that he was insane. He also charged that his brother and 
uncle had tried to poison him.® Whether Nicholas became 
temporarily irrational or was the victim of a nefarious 
scheme, cannot now be determined. But considering his 
earlier life, the former would seem more probable. 

But by 1675 Nicholas was in the colony of New York and a 
colleague of Domine Schaets at Albany. Nicholas’ life in the 
New World, however, was not to be a peaceful one. His 
appointment immediately aroused a controversy within the 
Dutch Church in the colony, a dispute which was brought 
to a head when Domine Van Niewenhuysen of New York 
City sent his church elders to Albany to forbid Van Rensse- 
laer from conducting the baptismal services on Sunday, 
September 19, 1675. When Van Rensselaer demanded the 
reasons for this interference, Van Niewenhuysen replied by 
challenging the former’s right to officiate as a minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. Van Rensselaer had been ordained 
by an Episcopal official, the Bishop of Sarum, and not by the 
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Classis of Amsterdam, the governing body of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in New York.!° 

On September 25, 1675 Van Rensselaer brought charges 
against the New York City Domine before the Governor and 
Council. It was Van Rensselaer’s contention that his ordina- 
tion was valid, and the Governor and Council allowed Van 
Niewenhuysen five days in which to prepare a reply to that 
thesis.‘* On the appointed day Van Niewenhuysen, the 
elders, and the deacons submitted their reply. After much 
hemming and hawing, they concluded that Van Rensselaer 
was a duly ordained minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church." The noted colonial historian, William Smith, 
charged that Governor Andros played more than a passive 
role in bringing about Van Niewenhuysen’s change of mind 
—Van Niewenhuysen, Smith said, “was treated with .. . 
singular contempt, and . . . frequently harassed by fruitless 
and expensive attendances before the council.” ** 

Domine Van Rensselaer’s troubles, however, were not yet 
over. On August 13, 1676, Jacob Leisler and Jacob Milborne, 
two New York merchants, were in Albany and attended the 
services conducted by the Domine. In his sermon Van Rens 
selaer rendered an unorthodox interpretation of the doctrine 
of original sin.1* Leisler and Milborne made “glosses,” or 
notes, on the content of the sermon and spoke openly of 
their disagreement with the Domine’s ideas. They also claim- 
ed that he was heterodox in his preachings rather than ortho- 
dox, and ridiculed him by saying that they could preach as 
well as he did."® 

Van Rensselaer, on August 23, brought charges before the 
magistrates of Albany against his two detractors, alleging 
that they had brought him into contempt, had misinter- 
preted his sermon, and had slandered him. Milborne, 
because upon those charges “their conscience, soul and salva- 
tion depend,” demanded that the Domine give £1000 sterling 
as security for the prosecution of his charges. Milborne 
arrived at that figure because he claimed that he himself 
“has that much in his possession.” Leisler demanded that the 
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Domine give £5000 sterling as security, ‘‘and offers to swear 
that his [Leisler’s] person and capital are worth that much.” 
The court compromised, ordering Van Renssselaer to pro- 
duce security in the amount of £1500 sterling, £1000 for the 
charges made against Leisler, and £500 for those made 
against Milborne.’* This, of course, could have been an 
effective means of ending a “‘nuisance” suit before it began. 

When the court reconvened, Van Rensselaer did not have 
that sum, but he offered in its place a bond for £1500 sterling 
signed by his brother-in-law, Philip Schuyler. The court, 
however, required two additional sureties to such a bond, 
and Van Rensselaer promised to obtain them by that after- 
noon. As the court reassembled for the afternoon session, 
though, the magistrates received a letter from the Domine 
which stated that he would not comply with the order to 
provide security and, unless the court reversed that order, 
he would appeal to the Governor and Council." The magis- 
trates considered the Domine’s letter and handed down their 
answer on the next day. They remained firm in their position 
regarding the security, and Van Rensselaer was told that he 
was free to appeal to Governor Andros if he so desired.1* 

At this stage of the controversy, the consistory and former 
elders of the Albany Church took a hand in the matter. On 
August 29 they called the Domine, Leisler, and Milborne 
to the Church and proceeded to mediate the issues. The 
disputants soon agreed that each was an honorable man, 
shook hands, forgave all, and apparently settled everything. 
Cornelis Van Dyck and Johannes Provoost went to the mag- 
istrates, advised them of the reconciliation, and were 
informed that the court accepted the settlement. The 
mediators, Leisler, Milborne, and the Domine all returned 
to the court “very much rejoiced.” But the reconciliation did 
not last long; as soon as the magistrates asked who would 
pay the court costs incurred, the arguments began again. 
Since Van Rensselaer brought the original charges, Leisler 
and Milborne proposed that he pay the full costs, “to which 
Domine Renselaer can not consent.” 1° 
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With the battle renewed, Leisler and Milborne urged the 
court to carry out its mandate that Van Rensselaer provide 
£1500 sterling security or be taken into custody. The court 
acceded to this proposition, though Leisler and Milborne 
again offered Van Rensselaer an opportunity to drop the 
whole business by paying the costs, an opportunity the 
Domine spurned.”° 

Finally, on September 2, their patience at an end, Leisler 
and Milborne asked the court to condemn Van Rensselaer, 
who refused to withdraw his original charges, both for 
trouble-making under the law of barretry and for contempt 
in refusing to provide security. Now under confinement in 
his home, the Domine advised the court that he desired to 
appeal the court’s order requiring security to the Governor 
and Council. He was ready to provide security to appeal that 
order, though not to prosecute the charges he had originally 
brought. On September 4, before Robert Livingston, Secre- 
tary of Albany, he signed a bond binding himself, his prop- 
erty, and that of Gerrit Van Slichtenhorst and Cornelis Van 
Dyck as security.2! Three days later he gave Stephanus Van 
Cortlandt power of attorney to represent him before the 
Governor and Council.” 

Governor Andros and the Council first learned of this 
dispute and the Domine’s confinement on September 8, and 
they immediately ordered his release and the transfer of the 
case to them.** The dispute was then reversed—what had 
begun as a case by Van Rensselaer against Leisler and Mil- 
borne became a case by the latter two against the Domine to 
force him to provide security. Leisler, who had returned to 
New York City, was ordered by the Governor and Council 
to obtain two sureties for £5000 sterling by September 16.?4 
On the sixteenth a warrant was issued, under Andros’ sig- 
nature, ordering the Albany magistrates to place Milborne, 
who had remained in that city, under a £1000 bond to insure 
his appearance before the Council.” Leisler refused to give 
the necessary security, and Governor Andros, on the 
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eighteenth, ordered the Sheriff of New York County to take 
him into custody.”¢ 

The Governor and Council, on September 23, finally 
resolved, if both sides would accept the reconciliation 
achieved by the Albany church officers and would refer the 
matter of costs to the Council, to “proceed to a finall Deter- 
minacon therein.” Otherwise a day was to be set aside to 
hear the entire dispute. Stephanus Van Cortlandt, attorney 
for Van Rensselaer, and Leisler agreed to the Council’s pro- 
posal.?? 

In the meantime, Milborne decided to place himself in 
the sheriff's custody rather than put up a bond, and the 
sheriff was ordered to deliver him to the Council in New 
York City. But before that order could be executed, the 
Council’s resolution of September 23 was received. Both 
Van Rensselaer and Milborne signified their willingness to 
be reconciled, ‘‘all differences being cast into the fire of 
love.” The terms offered by the Council were accepted, and 
Milborne was released from custody.”* 

This sudden change of attitude by Leisler and Milborne 
is rather interesting. What had happened was that they had 
been out-maneuvered by Van Rensselaer’s appeal to Gover- 
nor Andros. It was probably common knowledge that the 
Governor was Van Rensselaer’s ally—the latter’s position at 
Albany had been obtained through Andros’ intervention, 
and Andros had supported the Domine in the quarrel with 
Van Niewenhuysen. If Leisler and Milborne had rejected 
the Council’s proposal of September 23, they would have 
placed themselves in even greater jeopardy, for then Andros 
would have reopened Van Rensselaer’s original charges. 
Those charges, in Andros’ hands, could have meant a very 
dangerous situation for Leisler and Milborne. 

As should have been expected, the decision of the Gover- 
nor and Council, announced on October 23, was that Leisler 
and Milborne, “giving the first Occasion of the Difference,” 
were to pay the full costs.** Three days later the records of 
the case were ordered cancelled.*° But two loose ends remain- 
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ed. The court messenger, William Parker, who had deliv- 
ered to the Albany magistrates Van Rensselaer’s letter 
repudiating the agreement to provide security, had not been 
paid for this service. Nor had Van Rensselaer’s attorney in 
Albany, the notary Ludovicus Cobes, been paid for his 
services in the case. Parker finally obtained a court order 
from the Albany magistrates on July 3, 1677, and Cobes was 
awarded 121 florins by the magistrates about five weeks 
later.* 

The Domine died in the following year, 1678, but his 
career, despite its brevity, was both turbulent and important. 
Not only did it indicate the extent to which the Proprietor, 
through his Governor, was willing to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the Dutch Reformed Church, but it was also one 
of three major incidents (of which we have a record) that 
gradually brought about a schism in the ranks of the New 
York aristocracy. It was this schism which largely determined 
the character and complexion of a later development—the 
Leisler Rebellion of 1689-1691. 

This breach—between Leisler and the remainder of the 
aristocracy—began with the death of a wealthy merchant, 
Govert Loockermans, in 1670. Loockermans, as was typical 
in this period, had been related to most of the leading 
families of the colony by marriage. His death, since he left 
no will, led to a scramble among his relatives—and they 
included the Van Cortlandts, Bayards, Van Rensselaers, 
Schuylers, Stuyvesants, Leislers, and others **—for his estate. 
Until her death in 1678, the widow Loockermans retained 
the bulk of the properties, but not with the blessings of two 
of her relatives, Balthazar Bayard and Hans Kierstede. Then, 
in 1679, Leisler won a temporary victory when Loockermans’ 
sole surviving son and heir (under the English laws of 
descent which were gradually replacing the Dutch) deeded 
to Elsie Leisler, a step-daughter of Govert Loockermans, 
and her husband, Jacob, all of the Loockermans’ properties 
in New York. The various relatives, though, objected to 
this, and there were several court actions in 1683 and 1684 
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concerning the estate.** Very bitter feelings developed over 
the estate, since it was a rich prize appraised at over £50,000 
in 1692 and still in dispute as of that date.*4 

Then came the controversy over Nicholas Van Rensse- 
laer’s theology, a dispute which aligned Leisler and his 
future son-in-law, Jacob Milborne, against Philip Schuyler, 
Stephanus Van Cortlandt, Nicholas Van Rensselaer, and pos- 
sibly Robert Livingston (who married the Domine’s widow, 
Alida Schuyler, on July 9, 1679 **). Leisler, out-maneuvered 
and placed in a dangerous position in this affair, was not the 
type to forgive and forget easily. 

The breach that had been developed by these two events 
was further widened in the late 1680’s when the Dutch and 
American branches of the Van Rensselaer family began 
quarreling over control of the Manor of Rensselaerswyck. 
Leisler sided with the Dutch branch, while the rest of the 
aristocracy supported the American.** 

This social cleavage, the result of a twenty year develop- 
ment, determined the character of the Rebellion of 1689- 
1691 by aligning the forces even before the die had been cast. 
The bitter opposition that Leisler met from his fellow aris- 
tocrats—Nicholas Bayard, Robert Livingston, Philip Schuy- 
ler, and Stephanus Van Cortlandt, among others—once the 
reins of government had fallen by default into his hands, 
was not the result of differing attitudes toward Catholicism, 
the desire for a legislative assembly, or other basic problems 
of the colony,*” but the result of twenty years of strained 
personal relationships. And while the unorthodox Domine 
could in no way have realized it, he played a part in bringing 
about that alignment of forces through his controversy with 
Jacob Leisler. 

“7 Jeremias Van Rensselaer to Johan Van Welij and Jan Baptist Van Rensse- 
laer, Sept. 27, 1671. Arnold J. F. Van Laer, ed., Correspondence of Jeremias 
Van Rensselaer, 1651-1674 (Albany, 1932), p. 445. 

2 Duke of York to Andros, July 23, 1674. Edmund B. O'Callaghan, ed., 
Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York (14 
vols., Albany, 1855-83) , III, 225. (Hereafter cited as O’Callaghan, Docs.) 


3 Edward T. Corwin, A History of the Reformed Church, Dutch (New 
York, 1895), p. 73. 
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lections of the Museum of the City of New York. 

18 Court Minutes, Aug. 26, 1676. M.C.A., p. 150. 

19 “Declaration of Consistory and former elders . . . Aug. 29, 1676.” Arnold 
J. F. Van Laer, ed., Early Records of the City and County of Albany and 
Colony of Rensselaerswyck (4 vols., Albany, 1915-19), III, 347-348. (Here- 
after cited as Van Laer, Records.) 

20 Court Minutes, Aug. 29, 1676. M. C. A., pp. 151-152. 

21 Court Minutes, Sept. 2 and 4, 1676. Ibid., pp. 153-155. 

22 Power of Attorney, Sept. 7, 1676. Livingston-Redmond Mss., Box 31. The 
date is incorrectly given as Sept. 8 in Van Laer. Records, III, 348. 

23 Minutes of Council Meeting, Sept. 8, 1676. Doc. Hist., III, 875. 

24 Minutes of Council Meeting, Sept. 15, 1676. Ibid., pp. 875-876. 

25 Andros to Albany Magistrates, Sept. 16, 1676. Ibid., p. 876. 

26 Andros to Sheriff of New York County, Sept. 18, 1676. — pp. 876-877. 

27 Minutes of Council Meeting, Sept., 23, 1676. Ibid., 877. 

28 Court Minutes, Sept. 27 and 28, 1676. M. C. A., pp. 162- 163, 165. 

29 Minutes of Council Meeting, Oct. 23, 1676. Doc. Hist., Ill, 879. 

30 Berthold Fernow, ed., Calendar of Council Minutes, — (New 
York State Library Bulletin, 58, History 6, Albany, 1902), 28. 

31 Court Minutes, July 3 and Aug. 14, 1677. M. C. A., pp. P55, 258. 

—— 32Edwin R. Purple, Genealogical Notes Relating to Lieut.-Gov. Jacob 
Leisler, and His Family Connections in New York (New York, 1877), pp. 
15-21. 

33 On June 26, 1674 Bayard and Kierstede appealed to the Mayor’s Court 
of New York City for a “repartition and division” of the Loockermans’ 
estate with the widow. The widow asked the court to postpone a decision 
pending the return of her son-in-law, Leisler. Berthold Fernow, ed., The 
Records of New Amsterdam from 1653 to 1674 Anno Domini (7 vols., New 
York, 1897), VII, 103-104. The original deed to Leisler and the latter’s wife 
was made by Jacob Loockermans on Oct. 18, 1679, and confirmed to Elsie 
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Leisler by a second deed from Jacob Loockermans on Oct. 11, 1697, pre- 
sumably in an effort to end all possible attempts to upset the title. Con- 
veyance recorded for Cornelius Langevelt, July 21, 1699, Conveyances, Lib. 23, 
p- 75, Office of Register, County of New York. The two court actions, of 
June 12, 1683 and Feb. 7, 1684, may be found in Edmund B. O'Callaghan, 
ed., Calendar of Historical Manuscripts in the Office of the Secretary of State, 
Albany, N. Y. (2 vols., Albany, 1865-66) , II, 103, 108. 

34 The records of the Loockermans’ estate, after the execution of Leisler 
for murder and treason on May 16, 1691, passed into the hands of Balthazar 
Bayard and Johannes Van Brugh. They, on Feb. 5, 1692, turned them over 
to Richard Ingoldesby, Acting Governor as a result of the death of Governor 
Sloughter. On Aug. 25, 1692, Bayard presented and proved the accounts of 
the estate before Ingoldesby. See the Inventory of Feb. 5, 1692 and the 
Accounts of Aug. 25, 1692. Myers Mss., New York Public Library. 

35 Edwin B. Livingston, The Livingstons of Livingston Manor (New York, 
1910), pp. 57-58. 

36 Caught in the middle of this quarrel was the Provoost family. The 
Dutch branch of the Van Rensselaers owned a majority of the shares in the 
Manor and they sold three of the most valuable farms to the Provoosts, but 
the American Van Rensselaers, who had possession of the Manor, refused to 
deliver the property. Samuel G. Nissenson, Patroon’s Domain (New York, 
1937) , pp. 340-344. It is interesting to note that Johannes Provoost was one 
of sr er’s strongest supporters in the Albany area during the Rebellion of 
1689-1691. 

37 As an example of this similarity of ideas concerning the colony on the 
part of Leisler and his enemies, witness the statement in the Anti-Leislerian 
“A Modest and Impartial Narrative. ... ” regarding the popular election 
for the first time in history of a mayor, sheriff, and clerk of New York City 
under Leisler’s orders: “against which persons we object not so much, as the 
method of their being chosen; neither shall we be offended if it shall please 
his Majesty Mg add unto our former priviledges this likewise.” O’Callaghan, 
Docs., Ill, 375. 
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A VISIT TO KINDERHOOK 


Edited by WILLIAM B. HEssELTINE and LARRY GARA * 


Lyman Copeland Draper (1815-1891), the first great American 
collector of historical manuscripts, founder and long-time cor- 
responding secretary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
was a life-long Democrat. His romantic interest in frontier 
“heroes,” and his Democratic proclivities combined to make him 
an ardent youthful supporter of Andrew Jackson. As a native 
New Yorker he had no difficulty transferring his allegiance to 
Martin Van Buren. In 1836 he cast his first vote for “The Little 
Magician.” 

At that time Draper was a student at the Granville Literary 
and Theological Institute in Granville, Ohio. After commence- 
ment in August, he stayed on in Granville to work for the Demo- 
cratic Party. After the election in November, he entered the 
Hudson River Seminary, and upon the close of the school year 
he made his home with his patron, Peter A. Remsen at Alex- 
ander, Genesee County. There he became chairman of a Young 
Democratic organization. In 1839 when Van Buren visited 
Genesee County, Draper welcomed him in behalf of the young 
Democrats with an address which hailed the President for “your 
integrity of purpose, your undeviating love of country, and the 
consistency of your practice with your professions, evinced 
throughout a period of thirty years of public service.” With 
profuse praise the Young Democrat reviewed his career from the 
day when Van Buren “opposed the justly odious administration 
of the elder Adams” to a recent bill to guard the frontiers. “Go 


* Dr. Hesseltine, Professor of History at the University of Wisconsin, is 
“M. D. Anderson Visiting Professor of History” at Rice Institute in Houston, 
Texas, during 1953-54. He is the author of the recently published Pioneer’s 
Mission: The Story of Lyman Copeland Draper (Madison, State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, 1954) . 

Dr. Gara, who took his bachelor’s degree from Penn College, his master’s 
from Pennsylvania State College and his doctorate from the University of 
Wisconsin, and was research assistant in history at that University, is now 
Assistant Professor of History at Mexico City College, Mexico. 
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on, Sir,” the orator bade the President, “in the honest straight- 
forward course you have hitherto pursued, and be assured a free 
and enlightened people will never abandon a faithful public 
servant.... "1 

Draper’s address helped gain him the opportunity to edit a 
Democratic newspaper in Pontotoc, Mississippi. After the dis- 
aster to Van Buren in the election of 1840 the paper failed, and 
by 1844 Draper had returned to Remsen’s household, now 
removed to Baltimore. By that time he had already become 
widely known for his growing collection of documents on 
frontier history. He had not, however, lost his political enthus- 
iasm. He was disappointed when the Democrats failed to sup- 
port Van Buren in 1844, and he did not transfer his political 
affections to James K. Polk. His interest in New York politics 
continued, and he frequently gave advice to his former associates 
in the Young Democratic club. 

One of his associates was William G. Bryan of Batavia, a law 
clerk who was a frequent contribtor to the Batavia Spirit of the 
Times. Knowing Draper’s abiding interest in Van Buren, Bryan 
wrote him an extended account of his visit to the ex-President 
in 1845. As ardent Van Burenites, probably neither Draper nor 
Bryan paused to consider that the description of the “Little 
Magician’s” life at Kinderhook supported the Whig charge in 
1840 that “Little Van” had the manners and taste of an aristo- 
crat. Draper preserved Bryan’s letter as carefully as he saved the 
documents on the lives of western pioneers. 


Batavia, Jany 16, 1846? 
My Very Dr Friend— 

. .. As you may suppose I have not lost my love of Politics & 
Democracy—in the great fight of ’44 I addressed meetings in 
every town in this, & in many places of the surrounding counties 
—I prepared myself for the campaign with some care—& I had 
the honor of being the most abused man in the party, & one week 
of receiving (& surviving!!) 4 columns of slush from the 
Advocate.’ It was my misfortune also to be abused in company, 
& in the same vein & articles, with such men as Herman J. Red- 
field,* Silas Wright > &c &c. As a reminiscence of those days 1 
trouble you with a “Times,” ® containing a most kindly defence 
of me by Mr Redfield—headed “Republican Advocate”—The 
article on “Hon Albert Smith” ’ is likewise from his pen.—When- 
ever Mr. R[edfield] addressed public meetings I generally accom- 
panied him—My pen was employed too, in every sort of cam- 
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paign duty. The excitement in Western N. York was absolutely 
terrific. Greater perhaps than in any part of the Union, save 
Tennessee, (in which you were disappointed, after all). During 
that period I met & had the pleasure of speaking to an assem- 
blage in co. with Senator Dickenson *—from that a very kindly & 
natural acquaintance opening up. And I have since supported 
him stoutly with tongue & pen. He was at this place on the eve. 
that I delivered a written Address, & spoke afterwards, endors- 
ing my remarks in a way that did me personally much service. 
A kindness to be remembered, of course. During the same period 
Mr. R{edfield] took occasion to inform Mr. Wright of the state 
of affairs in this section & to speak of my efforts in complimentary 
terms. Having business at N. York in April 1845 I called upon 
the Gov[ernor] at his house & passed a pleasant evening in his 
company. Seeking no office, I was courteously rec'd. The plain 
frank & open hearted manners of Silas Wright are winning and 
popular in a high degree, in this he is not equalled by any public 
man in America. Hearing me speak in high terms of Mr. hae, 
Buren he advised me by all means to call upon him at “Linden- 
wald”, stating that he would take the responsibility of the visit 
upon himself. After this there was no backing out—he tendered 
me an extremely kind letter to the Ex-President, upon whom I 
called the next day, which I passed at his mansion in Kinder- 
hook. Fortunately the Ex Pres’t was alone—and I enjoyed for 
many hours an opportunity of conversing freely with him. My 
visit being one of mere personal respect, you might reasonably 
suppose that I was handsomely treated. Although on my guard 
against the reported fascination of the “Magician of Kinder- 
hook” I was forced to confess its charm and potency. He has a 
noble residence, situated some distance from the road, and 
fronted by one of the most beautiful lawns I ever saw. This lawn 
that looked so fresh & smoothly shaven is dotted with rare old 
trees of every variety, & at the left of the house, which is a 
spacious brick one, painted white, is a fine clump of Southern 
Pines. Mr V. B. told me he was very fond of reposing under 
them & hearing the wind sigh & moan through their peculiar 
branches. He does not allow the birds to be molested & they 
repay him in grateful songs. He has a capital garden, & con- 
servatory, and a couple of artificial ponds, very neat to the eye, & 
well stocked with fish. But I was especially pleased with the 
conservatory of plants & flowers, which are watched over by an 
old Frenchman, who has long been in his employ. You cannot 
think of a line that delights the eye, a fragrance that refreshes & 
purifies the soul, that were not displaying their colors or exhaling 
their perfumes within that green house. Without any scientific 
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knowledge of their “tribes” & habits, I am ‘sage g ed fond of 
flowers, said, by Wilberforce, to be the smiles of Divine Good- 
ness. The house is richly but pg furnished—as you enter the 
parlor you see on the right of the door an excellent painting of 
Jefferson, on the left of Jackson. I passed some hours in his 
Library. His collection of books is large, & the number of works 
on all political subjects—essays—tracts—statistics—various €Cco- 
nomies—treatises on Government &c &c is immense, even for a 
statesman—I observed, too, that most of them were thumbed, the 
leaves hastily turned down, & the margins often covered with 
notes & references in his own hand. You can form but small idea, 
from this, of the number of political books, & the amount of 
time he must have consumed in examining them. They embraced 
every imaginable subject of public concern, & emanating from 
the pens, & were printed in the language of authors in most 
civilized countries. One side of the room seemed devoted to 
works of American Authors, exclusively—You can hardly call to 
mind a modern production that was not on his shelves with a 
line or two from the author, on the blank page, presenting it 
to his acceptance & regards. These notes in the characteristic 
style of the various writers, I found particularly interesting—one 
wd be couched in brief & truly Republican terms, another would 
teem with all the gracious & high sounding epithets of Oriental 
diplomacy—& another—but look at the list of Authors & you can 
fancy what each would naturally say in presenting his favorite 
work to a man like Mr. Van Buren—At about four P.M. we dined 
—“faring sumptuously” and I left for the eve. boat at about 
4 past 5.—I must not forget to remark that I saw over the 
mantel piece of the Library an engraved likeness of Mr. Clay, & 
that I saw scattered about the room a number of the vilest & 
funniest caricatures of himself. One, I recollect, exhibiting him 
as a fox hard chased by a pack of Whig hounds!! I can’t describe 
what I mean by his fascination, but it is quality which he alone, 
possesses, among all the public men that I have yet seen, & which 
makes his friendship so peculiarly gratifying & flattering. It is 
something that belongs to him, alone, which shows you that his 
favors & smiles are rarely & cautiously bestowed and which makes 
you desirous of being the favored one. I have always estimated 
his ability higher than most, even, of our own party. I believe 
him to be one of the most pure, honest & conscientious statesmen, 
we have ever seen. Although seldom swayed by feeling, he never 
departs from principle. Unfortunately for his future fame, his 
great intellect has from necessity been “cramped cribbed & con- 
fined” by Poticy. He speaks of himself with considerable frank- 
ness,—& remarked to me that “he was surfeited with office”, & was 
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fortunate in “a temperament that enabled him to appreciate 
& to be gratified with leisure & retirement” I spoke of the 
opposite feeling of that most restless of mortals Henry Clay, & he 
conceded the contrast. I am strong in the belief that for himself 
he would not accept the Presidency, if offered by the whole 
Nation, to-morrow. His knowledge of the People & Condition 
of Western N. York is surprising—he was open in expressing his 
regret that Mr. Rfedfield] was not sent to the Senate & spoke 
of him as one of the purest men he ever knew. . . . * To return 
for a moment to Mr. Van Buren—with a remarkable elegance of 
manner, he has not half so elegant a mind as Mr. Wright, com- 
pare the rude, robust & often abrupt notes & letters of the 
former with the polished & beautiful & always graceful epistles 
of the latter—this is true—& strange as it may sound Mr. V. Buren 
is not half so particular in his intercourse as Mr. Wright, but 
his (Mr. W’s) broad, good humored & smiling countenance and 
dignified humility of manner carry every thing before him.—I 
shall never forget his description (& eloquent it was) of Gen. 
Jackson, of some of his own efforts at Washington & of sundry 
speeches of his own to wit in front of the Merchants Exchange 
in 1840 and some later stump efforts; and this in such a kind, 
whole-souled manner, as much as to say “I know this young 
gentleman will be pleased to hear me talk a little about myself, 
& to hear my opinion of some of our distinguished men.” Mr. 
V. B. advised me pretty earnestly to go to the West & promised 
me his assistance in that quarter... . 

With the warmest wishes for the continuance of your health & 
spirits—& hoping a very gratifying success to you with “The 
Pioneers.” 

I am Cordially & Faithfully, 


Yours, 
Wm. G. Bryan 


1 Manuscript “Welcome to Van Buren,” September 4, 1839, in the Lyman 
C. Draper-Wisconsin Historical Society Correspondence, in the Library of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

2 William G. Bryan to Lyman C. Draper, January 15, 1846, in the Draper- 
Wisconsin Historical Society Correspondence. Permission to publish this 
letter has kindly been granted. 

3 The Batavia Republican Advocate was a Whig weekly. 

4Herman Judd Redfield (1788-1877) served as a Democrat in the New 
York state senate (1823-1825) and in 1845 was an agent for the Holland 
Land Company in Batavia. Later, under President Franklin Pierce, he 
became collector of the port of New York and held that post until 1857 
when he returned to Batavia to practice farming. Frederick W. Beers (ed.), 
Gazeteer and Biographical Record of Genesee County, New York, 1788-1890 
(Syracuse, New York, 1890), pp. 196-198. 

5 Silas Wright (1795-1847) was a member of the “Albany Regency” of New 
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York Democrats who served in the state senate (1824-1827), in the United 
States congress (1827-1833), and in the United States senate (1833-1844). 
He was governor of New York from 1844 to 1846. John A. Garraty, Silas 
Wright (New York, 1949). 

6 The Batavia Spirit of the Times was a Democratic weekly. 

7 Albert Smith (1805-1870), a Whig from Batavia who served one term 
in the state assembly and two terms in the United States congress (1843- 
1847). He later moved to Milwaukee, Wisconsin where he became a judge 
of the Milwaukee County Court. Biographical Dictionary of the American 
Congress, 1774-1949 (Washington, D. C., 1950). p. 1824. 

8 Daniel Stevens Dickinson (1800-1866) was a United States senator from 
om to 1851. Biographical Dictionary of the American Congress, pp. 1083- 
1084. 

8 The deleted portion of the letter gives a detailed account of factional 
maneuvers within New York’s Democratic political machine. 
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A Guide to the Principal Sources For Early American History 
(1600-1800) in the City of New York. By Evarts B. GREENE 
and Ricuarp B. Morris. Second Edition, Revised b, Rich- 
ard B. Morris (Columbia University Press, New York, 1953. 
Pp. xxxvi, 400. $10.00) 


The issuance in 1929 of the Greene and Morris Guide to 
historical source material in New York City was a great boon to 
all scholars working in the field of early American history. Its 
reappearance in a new edition, revised by Professor Morris, is 
evidence not only of its continuing usefulness, but also of certain 
changes which make a revision desirable. A comparison shows a 
number of repositories listed which were not given earlier, where 
important collections are now available. Among these are the 
letters of Franklin, Jefferson and other Revolutionary War 
figures in the Morgan Library; labor archives in the Rand 
School; and collections of the Sons of the American Revolution 
in Fraunces Tavern. The descriptive introduction lists these as 
well as some holdings of the Frick Art Reference Library, the 
Queens Borough Library, and the Staten Island Historical 
Society. Fuller descriptions are given of the collections of the New 
York Public Library and the New York Historical Society. 

Significant, too, in this new edition is the information that 
some collections have moved to new homes. Thus the archives 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, formerly in The Church 
Missions House, have been transferred to the New York His- 
torical Society; and the important John Redmond Collection 
of that Society was transferred to the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library at Hyde Park. Recorded, too, is the sale at auction (ca. 
1941) of the Tomlinson Collection of the New York Public 
Library, a few items of which found their way to the New York 
Historical Society. These few instances will convince readers that 
manuscript collections do not always stay put, and that an up-to- 
date guide is necessary. 

Historical trends in years since 1929 are occasionally revealed. 
A three-page introduction entitled “Recent Inventories of Public 
Records” reminds us of how much the WPA surveys uncovered. 
What the Guide may reveal for a researcher with a definite 
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project can only be determined by use, yet a few samples may 
be suggestive. In the index to this edition there are now 22 
references to Thomas Jefferson (instead of 14); 52 to George 
Washington (instead of 29); and three to the Zenger Case 
(instead of one). These show how current interest in the free- 
dom of the press may have had its influence, as well as the great 
editions of the writings of Washington and Jefferson. Not only 
the index, but the topical and chronological classification of 
listings are very suggestive and helpful. 

Professor Morris pays tribute to his collaborator on the first 
edition, “the late Evarts Boutell Greene who conceived the 
original project and kept abreast of changes in the fields of 
archives and bibliography.” Professor Greene would have been 
pleased with this revision by his student and successor at Colum- 
bia University, retaining as it does the original plan and organ- 
ization of the work. 


Division of Archives and History MILTON W. HaMILTON 
Albany 


Myer Myers, Goldsmith, 1723-1795. By JEANETTE W. RosENBAUM. 
(The Jewish Publication Society of America, Philadelphia, 
1954. Pp. 141, including 12 illustrations and 30 pages of 
plates. $6) 


To the four monographs on early American silversmiths by 
Clarke and French published between 1932 and 1940, Mrs. 
Rosenbaum has added a welcome fifth. Since this very hand- 
somely produced volume deals with a Jewish craftsman, it is 
also a contribution to the Tercentenary celebration of Jewish 
settlement in New Amsterdam in September, 1654. 

In a 28 page biographical essay, Mrs. Rosenbaum sums up 
Myer Myers’ life and work. He was born in New York in 1723, 
the first child of the parents whom Mrs. Rosenbaum describes as 
Dutch Jews without citing evidence or source. Myers became a 
freeman in 1746, and for fifty years thereafter practised the craft 
of the gold and silver smith, a master recognized in his own time 
both by the honors of his fellow-craftsmen and the patronage 
of the wealthy and in ours by the growing body of students, ad- 
mirers and collectors. 

By 1776, Myers was elected president of the Gold and Silver 
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Smiths’ Society of New York. This fact strangely escaped the 
attention of Mrs. Rosenbaum, though frequently noted by other 
writers and authenticated by Item No. 29 at the recent Brook- 
lyn Museum exhibition of Myers’ work. Also in 1776 Myers re- 
moved to Norwalk with his wife and seven children to avoid the 
approaching British occupation of New York. As an active sup- 
porter of the revolution, he suffered therefor when Governor 
William Tryon (persistently called Tyron by Mrs. Rosenbaum) 
raided and ravaged Norwalk and the surrounding area. With his 
wife and now nine children, Myers found his way to Philadel- 
phia, returning to New York with other Jewish “exiles” only 
when the British evacuated it. 

An index to the democratic atmosphere lies in the fact that 
about 1770 he made three alms basins presented to the First 
Presbyterian Church and about 1790 he fashioned a baptismal 
bowl for the Second Presbyterian Church. Yet the limitations 
on this atmosphere, not noted by Mrs. Rosenbaum, are revealed 
by the fact that, in the year Myers died, his brother-in-law, Solo- 
mon Simson, endured a mean anti-Semitic attack from the pen 
of James Rivington because Simson was an officer of the local 
democratic-republican society. 

Because of her tenuous grasp of the background, both Ameri- 
can and Jewish, Mrs. Rosenbaum’s biography will need re-doing, 
preferably by a historian. Careless errors have been noticed on 
pages 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 33, 43 and 48, and misleading references 
have been found in Numbers 1, 18, 19, 22, 26 and 35. 

Fortunately the contrary is true of the largest section of this 
work, the Technical Notes on Myers’ silver, written with pre- 
cision by Kathryn C. Buhler of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts (who deserved a place on the title-page). Describing some 
210 pieces by Myers diligently located by Mrs. Rosenbaum (21 
unnoted items were included in the Brooklyn Museum exhibi- 
tion), Miss Buhler is particularly appreciative of the ten exam- 
ples of Myers’ synagog work, which are in a tradition different 
from the Protestant or domestic ware. 

There are 59 photographs of Myers’ work, a unique pictorial 
treasury. Regrettably, the plates are not in chronological order, 
thus obscuring what Miss Buhler calls the development of “his 
early simple, mid-period rococo and final classic styles.” There 
are no color plates, and none is on glossy paper. In some cases, 
as in that of the unique dish-ring, the photograph is quite bad 
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in comparison with a superb picture frequently reproduced 
elsewhere. 

The book contains other useful materials: fourteen contem- 
porary advertisements and a note on the court records pertain- 
ing to Myers, and a five-page genealogy revealing that, when, 
after his death, his family moved to Virginia, his descendants 
prospered, intermarried and multiplied, many of them even 
taking up Confederate arms against the republic Myers had 
loyally supported. 

There is no index. 


New York City Morris U. SCHAPPES 


Vermont Tradition: The Biography of An Outlook on Life. By 
DorotHy CANFIELD FisHER. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
1954, Pp. 488. $4.50) 


The author has to her credit an imposing catalogue of worth- 
while volumes but none of them of greater range and significance 
than this, her latest offering. It is a big, solid book concerning 
itself with an astonishing variety of topics. All of the four 
divisions of history: military, political, economic and social find 
a place in its makeup. 

Certainly Mrs. Fisher brings to the appraisal a peculiarly satis- 
fying preparation for her task. Not only has she had a long 
literary training but in addition she is “to the Manor born” 
because her family have been intimately a part of Vermont 
almost from the beginning. As her father put it, they “have lived 
here since 1763.” We sometimes sentimentally speak of the state 
as “Little Old Vermont.” Little it truly is but as compared with 
the other New England states, Vermont is relatively recent. It 
was the New England hinterland, the backwoods, the New Hamp- 
shire Grants and it waited late for settlers. When the hour struck, 
however, Vermont proceeded to make history in an astonishing 
fashion. Perhaps few people outside of the state remember that 
there was a period of fourteen years when Vermont was not 
British soil nor yet a part of the United States but officially 
“The Republic of the Green Mountains,” flying its own flag and 
minting its own copper coinage. 

In a volume which deals with such a far flung range of events, 
it is hard to select any particular chapters as most worthwhile. 
A considerable portion of the book—possibly the portion which 
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is most thought-provoking—concerns the long, involved struggle 
between New Hampshire, which claimed right of soil and free- 
dom to dispose of it, and the efforts of the Hudson River 
Patroons to extend their feudal organization into this No Man’s 
Land. Now that this battle is long over, it is evident that it was 
the democratic town. meeting system which eventually won out. 
Today competent historians aver that the Vermont town meeting 
is even now the purest democracy anywhere surviving in the 
world. 

Possibly the author is a little too sweeping in her condemna- 
tion of the Hudson River proprietors and their social setup. 
Some of them at least were able and cultured gentlemen who 
exercised their feudal privileges with kindliness and restraint. 
Stephen van Rensselaer, the last and greatest of them who lives 
in tradition as “The Good Patroon,” certainly betrayed a patri- 
archal concern for the well being of his almost numberless 
retainers. The present day Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute is the 
legitimate successor of the school which he established specifically 
for the education of the sons of his tenantry. 

Of course Mrs. Fisher has a chapter about that fabulous figure, 
Ethan Allen, to whom she extends a kindlier charity of judgment 
than was shared by some of his contemporaries. Among other 
changes that the years have brought, she is happy to note that 
the stern Puritanism of early Massachusetts, which was hardly 
less than bigotry, had mellowed into liberal tolerance by the 
time it extended itself to the Green Mountain state. 

There is a triumphant and moving story concerning the part 
that Vermont played in the Civil War. There are chapters pri- 
marily concerned with economics, including potash, the first 
crop to bring real money to the pioneer. Then there is the 
almost glamourous story of the great days of the Merino sheep 
epoch when Vermont counted five ovines for every human 
inhabitant. Also she does not forget that peculiar Green Moun- 
tain institution, the Morgan breed of horses, which have as their 
progenitor a certain stallion of unknown ancestry or breeding 
but who nonetheless lives on in hippic history as Justin Morgan. 

There is a section of the book: “By their fruits ye shall know 
them” which gives us the brief biographies and appraisals of 
four men: to wit Justin Morrill, Warren Austin, John Dewey 
and Robert Frost. These she has chosen as four famous Native 
Sons. It will be noted that the list does not include one Calvin 
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Coolidge—an omission that is understandable but which few 
writers would have dared. 

All in all this is a wide ranging, rich-textured book. The 
author stands revealed as exuberantly proud of her native state 
and its people, which if it be a fault is one that is very easy to 
excuse and pardon. Also it betrays her as an almost passionate 
believer in democracy and in the worth of the common man. 
It is a book that preaches down-to-earth common sense and 
exudes a peculiarly warm and human sympathy. 


Lawyersville, N. Y. JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


Barnum Presents: General Tom Thumb. By ALiceE Curtis 
DesMonb. (The MacMillan Company, New York, 1954. Pp. 
vii, 236. $3) 


Another in the delightful series of lives she writes ‘“‘primarily 
for younger readers” but which prove equally enjoyable to those 
“who, as they grow older in years, stay young in spirit” has 
emerged from the pen of Alice Curtis Desmond. For this latest 
volume Mrs. Desmond has turned back to one whose home was 
in her own girlhood town, Bridgeport, Connecticut, and who 
lies buried in Mountain Grove Cemetery there today, Charles 
Sherwood Stratton, better known by the name P. T. Barnum 
gave him, General Tom Thumb. 

The mighty midget came of English colonial stock and was 
the third of four children of Edwards Stratton. Other members 
of the family were all of normal height. Only little Charlie 
stopped growing when he was six months old, though his mind 
developed faster than most children’s and he was always per- 
fectly in proportion. Until he reached his teens the tot remained 
two feet, one inch tall and weighed only fifteen pounds. Later 
he stretched to three feet, four inches and good living ultimately 
increased the General’s weight to seventy-five pounds. In fact 
it was a stroke of apoplexy, perhaps partially attributable to 
overweight, that finished him off at the age of forty-five. 

Barnum encountered the little man in the fall of 1842 when 
Charlie was five years old. P. T. was staying overnight at the 
Bridgeport Hotel run by his half-brother, Philo F. Barnum. The 
local dwarf was brought to his attention. The showman drove a 
bargain with the parents and took the boy away for exhibit in 
his New York City museum. There he advertised him as “Gen- 
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eral Tom Thumb, a dwarf eleven years of age, just arrived from 
England.” Barnum soon turned his protege into a thorough en- 
tertainer. He taught the boy to dance, sing, tell stories and 
strut around the stage in various guises. His little pupil, it 
developed, had a ready wit. He was cheerful, winning and 
lively. Healthy and charming, he became at once a celebrity. 

Money flowed into Barnum’s pocket. Nor did P. T. restrict 
the General’s fame to American shores. In 1844 he sailed with 
little Tom, a tutor and the lad’s parents to England. So great 
was the General’s fame that the New York Municipal Brass 
Band and some 10,000 people thronged the wharf to see him 
off. In England General Tom was an even greater success than 
at home. Barnum persuaded the American ambassador to 
Britain to take the child under his wing. Eventually even Queen 
Victoria, then twenty-five years old, received the little Tom. The 
young queen was amused and delighted by the General. 

Mrs. Desmond gives much of her story to the marriage of the 
General and his delightful Lavinia Warren. This dainty little 
miss, another dwarf under Barnum’s wing, was born Mercy 
Lavina Warren Bumpus but the shorter form was her stage 
name. For her affection the General had a rival in another litie 
man, also a client of Barnum’s. P. T. dubbed this one, not a 
General but with a naval title. Commodore George Washington 
Nutt contested for Lavinia’s affections. Admired but not loved 
by the little lady, the Commodore tried in every way to prevent 
an engagement between her and Stratton. But the General 
eventually won the fair miss. The peppery little Commodore was 
his rival’s best man at an elaborate wedding in Grace Episcopal 
Church in New York City. 

In writing her charming story Mrs. Desmond talked with the 
few people living today who knew Tomb Thumb. She studied 
all available records and purchased an autobiography—still in 
manuscript form—written by Lavinia Stratton. The rich collec- 
tion and variety of photographs in this book add to its delight. 

Again followers of Mrs. Desmond—and they are a constantly 
growing company—have a treat in store. 


Cooperstown, N. Y. Mary E. CuNNINGHAM 
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Railroad Leaders 1845-1890 The Business Mind In Action. By 
Tuomas C. Cocuran. (Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1953. Pp. xii, 564. $7.50) 


The wisdom of railroad directors in opening their files of 
executive correspondence to scholars is abundantly justified in 
this challenging study. Not that Professor Cochran has ignored 
or softpedaled shortcomings of railroad executives such as poli- 
tical chicanery, defiance of regulations prohibiting pools, rate 
discriminations between places, persons, and products, and cal- 
lousness toward labor and public opinion. Rather he has shifted 
our attention quite properly to many other aspects of railroad 
management hitherto locked in company archives; the develop- 
ment of communication within the corporation; the relations 
between managers and their financial overlords; the strategy 
of railroad expansion; the fluctuating attitudes toward custom- 
ers, rivals, and government. This reader emerged with consider- 
able more sympathy for these railroad leaders harrassed by mul- 
titudes of problems many of them beyond their control. It is 
not surprising to learn that many actions were taken accidentally 
and with little apparent reference to the profit motive. 

Professor Cochran has presented the business concepts and 
attitudes of a homogeneous group of 61 railroad executives, the 
first American business group to become “professionalized.” He 
has examined some 100,000 letters in scores of collections in- 
cluding those of major railroads. He has extracted portions of 
over 1,000 letters which form a 200 page appendix to his study. 
These extracts are in general well chosen and provide us much 
information as to the kind of thinking going on in railroad 
management during the last half of the nineteenth century. The 
most extensive and choicest items come from the records of the 
Illinois Central, Michigan Central, and Burlington railroads. 
Readers interested in New York roads will be disappointed al- 
though the number of leaders examined is_impressive. There 
are, however, only a scattering of letters from the correspondence 
of Chauncey Depew (2); Erastus Corning (10); Edwin Morgan 
(11); John Lansing Pruyn (10); Dean Richmond (4) ; Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt (3); William K. Vanderbilt (4). 

Dr. Cochran confirms the findings of William Miller that the 
business elite of this period were largely derived from the edu- 
cated and privileged classes of the Northeast. Interestingly 
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enough, none of the eight principal men who ran the Hudson 
River and the New York Central Railroad from the beginning to 
1884, had more than an academy education. None except Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt had family connections aiding his upward 
progress. Another difference between rail executives in New York 
and those outside was their greater interest in politics. Dean 
Richmond and Erastus Corning were perhaps more famous as 
Democratic chieftains than as railroad leaders. 

The author is less interested in the individual personalities 
than in the “social role” of the typical railroad executive. The 
correspondence shows that most rail executives understood what 
behavior was expected of them by their community, their sub- 
ordinates, and especially their financial overseers in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. The distinguishing traits of the manager 
were deference to superiors, concern for property rights, indus- 
try, honesty, loyalty, and prudence mixed with initiative. In 
general, managers were more compet'tive than their directors 
who favored harmony and “community of interest” among com- 
peting lines. 

As time went on, standards of ethics rose, By 1875 managerial 
practices such as selling goods to their own companies earned 
the displeasure and censure from leading capitalists. Further- 
more railroad managers as well as directors were much more 
sensitive to public opinion in 1890 than at the beginning of the 
period. 

The editors of Fortune who have been analyzing the social role 
of the modern corporation captain and his wife would do well 
to check their findings with those of Professor Cochran, since 
many of their observations are quite similar. Undoubtedly 
historians, social scientists, students of business history, and 
railroad enthusiasts will also find this book interesting and pro- 
vocative. 


Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. Davip MALpwyNn ELLIs 


The Daring Young Men: The Story of the American Pre-Raph- 
aelites. By Davin Howarp Dickason. (Indiana University 
Press, Bloomington, Indiana, 1953. Pp. viii, 304. Illustrated. 
$5.00) 


There is a value in our being reminded from time to time of 
the close cultural relations which have always existed between 
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England and the United States. In the 19th century especially, 
American artists and writers were quick to respond to new influ- 
ences from across the ocean—so quick in fact that there was sel- 
dom any great lag between an English movement and its Ameri- 
can reflection. One such cultural exchange about which little 
hitherto has been known David Howard Dickason discusses in 
this scholarly study of American Pre-Raphaelitism. 

In England, Pre-Raphaelitism originated as an attack by young 
and rebellious artists and writers—the Rossettis, Holman Hunt, 
Millais and others—on academic art and “the sterile conserva- 
tism” that they believed it fostered; it constituted an attempt 
to return to “first principles” in the practice of art such as were 
to be found in Italian religious painting of the period before 
Raphael, before, that is, the time when art became “formalized” 
by conventions and mannerisms. 

In the United States, the influence of this movement was 
varied. It affected such diverse personalities as William J. Still- 
man, erratic artist and journalist, founder and co-editor of The 
Crayon, one of the earliest art journals published in this coun- 
try; Thomas Buchanan Read, poet and painter; Joaquin Miller, 
“The Poet of the Sierras”; John LaFarge, artist and innovator 
in the use of stained glass; and Vachel Lindsay, prairie poet and 
preacher of the “Gospel of Beauty.” By its emphasis on medieval- 
ism, Pre-Raphaelitism helped to encourage a taste for the Gothic 
in architecture, while the revival of the art of medieval crafts- 
manship by the English artist William Morris provided the 
impetus in this country for an Arts and Crafts movement of 
some scope. Its social philosophy as it became generally associated 
with Ruskin’s formed the basis of an experiment in cooperative 
living—the Ruskin Commonwealth of Tennessee City, Tennes- 
see. And, finally, the British example was directly responsible 
for the formation of a Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood in America— 
the Society for the Advancement of Truth in Art—a group of 
artists and literary men who aimed “to revive true art in Amer- 
ica” by the dissemination of Pre-Raphaelite principles. 

Mr. Dickason has told his story competently, organizing the 
scattered and at times seemingly unrelated material into a fairly 
unified study by means of brief histories of the men, organiza- 
tions and journals which Pre-Raphaelitism affected. It would 
seem to this reviewer, however, that the author claims a bit too 
much for the influence of the movement when he asserts that 
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the young American painters, authors and architects who were 
“directly inspired by the English P.R.B. attack on sterile con- 
servatism,” succeeded in “exerting an influence on the artistic 
expression and even on phases of the economic life of the United 
States that cannot be ignored.” For despite the variety of men 
and movements affected by Pre-Raphaelitism and despite the 
fact that English Pre-Raphaelite art formed the basis for two 
famous art collections in this country—the Bancroft Collection 
at the Delaware Art Center of Wilmington and the Winthrop 
Collection at the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University—Pre- 
Raphaelitism as an esthetic philosophy seemed to pass by most 
American painters of any prominence and had very little en- 
during effect on the development of American art and popular 
taste. The strain of Ruskinism in the Pre-Raphaelite social 
philosophy did exert considerable influence, and if the author 
had separated Ruskin as a force from his Pre-Raphaelite asso- 
ciates and had pursued his influence alone, he might have 
strengthened his case. Moreover, had the author studied more 
deeply the history and traditions of American art, he might 
have perceived that where aspects of Pre-Raphaelitism did take 
root, they succeeded in doing so because they found a soil already 
prepared and conformed to tastes already established. In any 
case, however, Mr. Dickason’s book is an interesting and informa- 
tive contribution both to 19th century cultural history and to the 
history of trans-Atlantic cultural relations. 


New York City LILLIAN B. MILLER 


Franklin D, Roosevelt: The Ordeal. By FRANK FREIwEL. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1954. Pp. 320. Illus. $6.00) 


This is the second volume of Dr. Freidel’s massively-planned 
biography of FDR, covering the years 1919-1928, and bringing 
the story down through the election of 1928 which catapaulted 
Roosevelt into national prominence and importance as Gover- 
nor of New York State. It is, in general, more consistently inter- 
esting than its predecessor (The Apprenticeship, which appeared 
in 1952), perhaps largely because of the element of drama in- 
jected into Roosevelt’s life by his struggles against the crippling 
aftermath of polio in 1921. This is the “ordeal” of the title, 
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and there can be little doubt that this battle was a major turn- 
ing point in Roosevelt’s career. 

The 1920’s were also a political ordeal for FDR, however. He 
was defeated in 1920 as the Democratic candidate for the Vice 
Presidency, and the long night of Republicanism under Hard- 
ing, Coolidge, and Hoover fell over him and might have anni- 
hilated him politically had it not been for what we may call the 
“favorable” handicap of his illness. For there is considerable 
evidence that as FDR’s courageous fight against the ravages of 
polio advanced to the stage where he was once more able to take 
a few faltering steps with braces and canes (this did not come 
until 1928), he found himself again in the limelight and being 
viewed by hundreds of thousands of sympathetic admirers who 
had been following his painful recovery. There had been mag- 
nificent moments such as his nominating speech for Al Smith at 
the Democratic Convention of 1924, when he suddenly seemed 
to achieve the stature that in less than ten years was to become 
his particular garment, but the decision to run for the Governor- 
ship in 1928 came only after a tidal wave of demand that swept 
all before it. His illness became incidental except to a few 
campaign cranks who tried to make capital of it, unsuccessfully. 

Freidel has several good chapters on the campaigns of 1920, 
1924, and 1928, and he has mastered the intricacies of 
political ballet in the dark ages of Democratic defeat. By using 
much new material garnered from FDR’s own papers, he has 
presented a consistent pattern of the byplay between Smith and 
Roosevelt. Apparently Smith had more than one reservation 
about FDR’s ability as a politician prior to 1928, and the author 
builds an interesting and plausible case involving the funda- 
mentals of their ultimate misunderstanding. 

We learn more about other aspects of Roosevelt’s life between 
1920 and 1928, too. This book gives the fullest account available 
of his numerous and often bewildering business activities in the 
era of the big boom, when he was plunging in a mild way from 
one frustrating transaction to another with the same debonair 
attitude that he brought to his political and social life. His career 
as a Vice President of the Fidelity & Deposit Company of Mary- 
land, as Chairman of the Greater New York Committee of the 
Boy Scouts, as President of the American Construction Council, 
and as Chairman of St. John the Divine’s Fund-Raising Cam- 
paign, to mention only a few of his multifarious activities, shows 
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that in these years of painful recovery and readjustment, FDR 
was coming back to a useful life in many more ways than here- 
tofore, and having a good time in the process. With the achieve- 
. ment of the Governorship in 1928, much of this had to be put 
behind him in the quest for that even more elusive Grail, the 
Presidency. 

Dr. Freidel’s task bespeaks sympathy for the enormous job still 
ahead of him, with sixteen years of very full public life still to 
be described. Presumably the third volume will chronicle the 
Governorship, and the fourth through sixth the Presidency. 
The two published volumes find him well on the highroad 
toward that goal. 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, N. Y. 
GEroRGE W. RoAcH 


The Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes: The First Thousand Days. 
(Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York, 1953. Pp. xii, 738. 
$6.00) 


Rarely has an event in the history of the United States been 
so well documented so soon afterward as has been the New 
Deal. Many enlightening memoirs of the Roosevelt administra- 
tions have been published. The large quantities of relevant 
manuscript and archival material that have become accessible 
to scholars have already borne considerable fruit. This first 
volume of The Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes, however, repre- 
sents something quite different. Rather than having been writ- 
ten with the benefit of hindsight, it is a synchronous memoir. 
Herein are reproduced the day-by-day impressions of official and 
personal life in Washington from 1933-1936 by that remarkable 
man who was to serve as Secretary of the Interior for thirteen 
years. Although this edition omits a large part of the original 
diary because of its great detail, it still contains much that will 
justify the attention of the historian as well as the general reader. 

Three major areas of interest emerge in this volume of the 
diary. First, the evolution of one of the most controversial ad- 
ministrations in American political history is outlined. The 
diary, of course, largely reflects Ickes’ battle to secure effective 
conservation of natural resources as well as his constructive and 
business-like endeavors to combat the depression as Public Works 
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Administrator. In addition to this, the reader is treated to stimu- 
lating discussions of the New Deal’s overall efforts to effect 
“recovery,” its domestic political strategy and the development of 
Rooseveltian foreign policy. 

Then, this book is liberally sprinkled with frank sketches of 
the prominent public figures of the period, which will raise many 
questions for historians in the future. Perhaps of greatest in- 
terest in this regard is the projection of another facet of Roose- 
velt’s complex personality. After a period of unfettered idolatry 
of the President, Ickes regretfully concluded that he was a stub- 
born political genius who was frequently handicapped by un- 
willingness or inability to control the aggressiveness of many of 
his subordinates. Of course, not the least interesting of the 
people with whom this diary treats is Ickes himself. He is re- 
vealed as a man who bitterly resented what he regarded as being 
encroachments upon his authority. Susceptible to flattery, he 
assiduously recorded the compliments paid to him and his favor- 
able reactions to them. Yet the diary also gives support to the 
contention that Ickes was a relentless and selfless fighter for the 
causes in which he believed, and was one of the most persevering 
and public service-oriented officials in American history. 

Finally, the diary is of great significance in that it affords one 
excellent insight into the multifarious obstacles which those who 
hold high public office encounter. Some of the fatiguing “ad- 
ministrivia” that confronted Ickes included: endless _policy- 
making conferences, special interest and patronage pressures, 
testimony before congressional committees, refereeing of intra- 
office squabbles, ceaseless hand-shaking and speech-making ven- 
tures, battles for adequate appropriations, and the signing of 
mountains of letters, orders and reports. Moreover, the diary 
offers overwhelming proof that the basic lesson of governmental 
management is that the administrator is only as effective as his 
subordinates are efficient and honest. Ickes was one official who 
mastered this lesson. 

One cannot avoid being impressed by the author’s engaging 
gift of succinct and sparkling expression, although the events 
and opinions that Ickes chronicles and not his literary style make 
this volume important. Aside from proving to be an invaluable 
handbook for statesmen, the book also serves to fill in many 
gaps in the history of the first Roosevelt administration. How- 
ever, the very complexity reflected in this diary should temper 
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the tendency of political moralists to be overly facile or prema- 
ture in their judgments of the New Deal. In any event, this first 
installment of Ickes’ diary is certain to whet the appetite of its 
readers for the second volume which is scheduled for publication 
this month. 


State University Teachers College, DonaLp R. McCoy 
Cortland, N. Y. 
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DIRECTOR’S ANNUAL REPORT 
February 4, 1954 


There was such general approval last fall of the reports pre- 
sented to the Association by the various department heads that 
it seemed advisable to ask them, once more, to report to you in 
their own words on the work in their own departments. 

As I consider the year past there are five facts of special 
significance, most of them reported on at length in the pages 
which follow, that I would like to call to your special attention. 

First of all, there was the opening and the operation of the 
Lippitt Homestead. For the first time, I think, in an American 
museum we have a home and farm re-creating in every possible 
way the processes of daily life as they were carried on in the past. 

The second milestone was the publication, with the assistance 
of the Publications Department, of Jared van Wagenen’s Golden 
Age of Homespun which will, I am convinced, prove a volume 
of lasting importance in the historiography of New York State. 

The third high point was the publication of four pages of 
pictures in color of our folk art collection in Time Magazine 
coincidentally with the publication of American Folk Art by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, an album based upon our collec- 
tion in Fenimore House. 

The fourth milestone took place in the library when the basic 
job of re-cataloging the collection was completed and the 
Librarian could turn his attention to the vast problem of manu- 
scripts and begin to make inroads on that treasury. 

Finally, I want to mention a very important change that has 
taken place in the internal operation of the organization. Last 
year we appointed Mr. Thomas Wilkman Assistant Treasurer 
and during this year he has relieved the Director of an unbeliev- 
able amount of detail and has tightened and improved the 
efficiency of the financial operation of the organization. He has 
prepared budgets for New York State Historical Association and 
The Farmers’ Museum which set us on a firm footing for the 
year ahead. 

November and December last year saw The Farmers’ Museum 
open for the first time during the winter months and except for 
a general vacation period of three weeks in early January, all of 
the smaller buildings are open throughout the year. While the 
results of this will never be a large factor in our income, it does 
stabilize our force of craftsmen and it gives us an opportunity, 
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as Miss MacFarlane has pointed out later in this report, to 
create a far more efficient operation. It is my belief that as time 
goes on the general knowledge that both of our museums are 
open throughout the year will have an appreciable effect upon 
our attendance. 

My impression, as I look back over my calendar for the year, 
is that as never before my colleagues and I have served in con- 
sultative capacities to an unusual number of representatives of 
other museums. We spent a good deal of time, for example, 
with representatives of Swedish and Swiss folk museums. Mr. 
Dunn, Miss MacFarlane and I spent two days with the Seward 
Foundation, helping them work out their plans for restoring 
the home in Auburn of Secretary of State William Seward. 
We were fortunate enough to find in Mr. William Mahonri 
Young the appropriate person to undertake the active direction 
of that project. To us in August for a three-day period came the 
Fellows of the Winterthur Museum in Wilmington, Delaware. 
All of us on the staff had the pleasure of meeting with these 
young people who are being trained under the terms of a special 
arrangement between the University of Delaware and the 
Winterthur Museum in the whole field of American decorative 
arts. We gave them opportunities to spin and weave, they were 
particularly interested in textiles and spent considerable time 
in the spinning and weaving room, among the textiles at the 
Lippitt House and the textile collection at Fenimore House. 
We felt, and I know from what Mr. DuPont and Mr. Mont- 
gomery have written me they felt, this was a valuable experience, 
an experience which I am happy to report is to be repeated 
another year. 

In October the Brazer Guild of the Historical Society of Early 
American Decoration spent a week with us, not only holding 
their annual meeting but setting up an unusually fine exhibit 
of early tinware, stencilling and painting, done in the traditions 
of their group in the most scholarly and accurate manner. This 
visit which was so happy for us was an outgrowth of our offer- 
ing courses in this field at the Seminars on American Culture 
under the leadership of Mrs. Emily Heath over the last three 

ears. 

; We have also served as a base of operation for Miss Marjorie 
Loomis, and helped in a consultative way in the work being 
carried on under her Ford Fellowship Grant, under the terms 
of which she is collecting American folk songs. By providing her 
with recording tape, we will have in the folklore archive event- 
ually all the songs which she finds in her year’s study and col- 
lecting. 
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Besides these special contacts we have continued to increase 
and develop our relationship with the faculty and students at 
State College for Teachers at Oneonta, at Hamilton College, at 
Colgate University, at State Teachers College, Buffalo. These 
have long since ceased to be just visits of college classes and have 
become significant parts of the curriculum of certain courses. The 
growing cooperation between our staff and the faculties of these 
institutions is a source of constant satisfaction. 

I now offer you the reports of Janet R. MacFarlane, Curator 
of Fenimore House and The Farmers’ Museum, Mary E. Cun- 
ningham, Associate in Publications and Education, of James 
Taylor Dunn, Librarian of Fenimore House and The Farmers’ 
Museum, of Jane Lape, Curator of Ticonderoga House, and of 
Robert W. Crooks, Assistant to the Director, in charge of Public 
Relations. 


THE MUSEUMS 
Janet R. MacFarlane, Curator 
Fenimore House 


Under an arrangement between the American Federation of 
Arts and the State Department, a request was made to Dr. Jones 
and Mr. Clark for the loan of seven paintings from the collection 
at Fenimore House to be included in an exhibition in Europe, 
and are now touring in Germany, Italy, Holland and England. 
Most important of these, Mount’s Eel Spearing at Setauket is 
one of a group of paintings by some of the finest American artists 
and has been on tour since early in 1952. The others are: 
Winter Sunday in Norway, Maine; Still Life Fireboard; Zouaves 
at Astor House, New York; Early New England Factory Village; 
New Bedford Memorial Group; and View of the Berks-County- 
Almshouse. 

Loaned for other important exhibitions last year were the 
following: Quidor’s Leatherstocking Meets the Law to the Den- 
ver Art Museum; the fireboard Bear and Pears to the Pocum- 
tuck Valley Memorial at Deerfield, Mass. and shown at the 
very important Erie Canal Exhibition at the Rochester Memorial 
Art Gallery was our circular symbolical painting by Kennedy, 
E. L. Henry’s On the Erie Canal, and Harvey's Pitsford on the 
Erie Canal. Twenty-one of our paintings were included in the 
“Hudson River School and Related Paintings” exhibition at 
Union College. All of Ellsworth’s miniature portraits went to a 
comprehensive, exhibition at the Connecticut Valley Historical 
Museum, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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Acquisitions of particular importance at Fenimore House are 
three paintings which have been added to the collections by Mr. 
Stephen C. Clark: The Last of the Mohicans, by Thomas Cole, 
a painting showing this artist’s technique at its best; for the 
Hamilton-Burr Room a portrait of Alexander Hamilton by 
George Howorth after the original by Trumbull; The Murder 
of Jane McCrae by the famous New York State artist, John 
Vanderlyn, whose colorful picturization of this tragedy is enjoyed 
especially by the school children who come through Fenimore 
House. Other acquisitions are fairly numerous, such as toys for 
the Children’s Room which was replaced as a result of popular 
demand. A significant gift of furniture by early local cabinet 
makers and numerous household linens came as a gift from Mr. 
Charles D. Faulkner of Chicago. A fine collection of painted 
tinware has been loaned’ by the Brazer Guild of the Historical 
Society of Early American Decoration. 

In the Cooper Room we have placed the David head of James 
Fenimore Cooper, on long term loan to us from Mr. Paul Feni- 
more Cooper. An important addition to the Folk Art collection 
is the painting Hudson Cove by Thomas Chambers. 

An analysis of our collections, in terms of our present trends 
of development, is slowly going forward, and it is expected that 
some objects which have no relation to our exhibition plans 
will be returned to the original owners or disposed of. 


The Farmers’ Museum 


During 1953 the Druggist’s Shop ‘installation was finished and 
the building opened to the public. The majority of the exhibit 
material of our druggist’s shop was donated by the New York 
State Pharmaceutical Association and the dedication was attend- 
ed by many of its gen pea A line of sales items appro- 
priate to the period 1800-1840 is offered in this building, 
including soap, perfume, pomanders and tobacco. We have 
given twenty cartons of drug bottles which were in excess of our 
needs to the Lederle Laboratories at Pearl River, New York 
where an installation of a later date is being constructed. 

The other buildings opened to the public during the season 
were the Lippitt House and barn. Certain aspects of this unit 
are still being developed, such as the proper fabric in the bed 
hangings to replace the temporary unbleached muslin hangings, 
but the major part of the work was finished by our opening 
date last April. Since then there has been a constant stream of 
visitors through the house to see Miss Parslow and Mrs. Schaeffer 
give demonstrations of butter-making, cheese-making, cooking, 
baking and candle-making as of 1820. The bake oven is fired 
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twice a week and from it come baked beans, bread, pies and 
other delicious foods which are sampled by the visitors as they 
come through. No food is sold. The furnishing of the house was 
done by a committee composed of Mr. Clark, Mrs. Little and 
the Curator who made decisions together on the more 
important pieces. This proved to be a very satisfactory arra 
ment. There have been few criticisms and much praise. The 
barn came from about forty miles from Cooperstown. It is of 
log construction built just slightly later than the Lippitt House. 
Here is a spot for the sow and her litter, the cow and her calf. 
One of the great thrills for the school children who come 
through is the opportunity to jump in the hay mow. The sheds 
back of the barn provide space for the oxen which we rented in 
1953 and will rent again this coming season and a roosting place 
for the ducks, hens, turkeys and peacocks. Back of the Lippitt 
House is a madder bed which will be planted this spring to 
provide us with roots for our dye-making. A kitchen garden also 
is planned and across the way there will be small plantings of 
a few crops such as flax, oats and corn. 

During 1952 a tavern was brought from Windham, New York, 
and re-erected on the site of the old Ellsworth house, facing the 
crossroads street. Built by Jehiel Tuttle shortly after 1800 and 
changed architecturally by Ephraim Bump at the time he took 
over the tavern in the 1840's, this building is a very handsome 
addition to the village. Research on the requirements for the 
interior of the tavern is being done by the Curatorial Depart- 
ment and Miss Janet Westbrook has been engaged for several 
months to make a record file of descriptions and other data 
from books and manuscripts of the period. This will serve the 
same purpose for the tavern as Mr. Dunn’s index did for the 
Lippitt House, a very useful tool for the staff. There are 
important decisions yet to be made on the tavern and its use 
but various furnishings for the front part of the building are 
being found and purchased. We expect first to install a ladies’ 
parlor, a bar, and a common room on the ground floor, a ball- 
room or meeting room and three bedrooms on the second floor. 

Mr. Becker, Mr. Zogbaum and Mrs. Little have acted as con- 
sultants with Mr. Clark, Dr. Jones and Miss MacFarlane on 
the tavern. When the stencilled walls were discovered by Mrs. 
Little, it was decided to restore the decorative motifs in the 
upstairs hall and two rooms. This restoration was done by Mrs. 
George DeVoe, of Bridgewater, Connecticut, a professional sten- 
ciller and a trustee of the Esther Stevens Brazer Guild. Paint 
scrapings were made in various rooms and some of the wood- 


- work was restored with the color originally found there. 
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Opening date of the tavern is undetermined because it is 
more difficult to find tavern furnishings than it was to find 
household goods. This work will progress as fast as possible. 

Work progresses normally in the various little buildings. A few 
new pieces have been added to the printing line; the reproduc- 
tions of the tiny Phinney books sell exceptionally well. 

The fact that The Farmers’ Museum has been open this 
winter has made it much easier for the Curatorial Department 
to complete inventories and do the work which needs to be done 
before the summer season. For instance, a listing has been com- 
pleted of every item in the Lippitt House and is kept in a bound 
book at Fenimore House. Mr. MacDonough has partially com- 
pleted an inventory re-check of the Lawyer’s Office and a com- 
plete inventory is being made of the Druggist’s Shop. Proofs are 
being run of the various type faces that we have in the Printing 
Office as well as proofs of some of the cuts which are being used 
by the Editorial Department at Fenimore House. At the Country 
Store candy is being packed in preparation for the heavy buying 
by school children in April and May. In connection with edi- 
torial work, mention should be made that Harold Thompson, 
editor of the New York Folklore Quarterly, has requested a 
certain number of recipes from New York State. These are being 
selected, and tested at the Lippitt House by Mrs. Schaeffer. They 
will be published in the Folklore Quarterly with the hope that 
reprints will be made available through our book sales depart- 
ment. People are already asking Mrs. Schaeffer for recipes from 
the Lippitt Homestead. Experiments in making bayberry candles, 
the mending of linen and general household cleaning are more 
easily accomplished by Mrs. Schaeffer in this pre-season period. 

Because portions of the main building are accessible this 
winter and not closed up as in former years, we can get at the 
labeling of exhibits before the spring rush starts in April. We 
expect that the ground-floor exhibits will be labeled by that 
time and those upstairs done during the summer. 

This winter the ticket taker, Jim O’Shea, who is at the front 
desk, has developed a new craft, that of basket-making, and it 
is expected that sales will soar exactly as they have in the broom- 
making department, because the public has expressed a consider- 
able amount of interest in these copies of our old baskets. 
Museum pieces selected from our collections have been given to 
the blacksmith to copy so that a larger and authentic line of 
wrought iron will be on sale this summer. Some of the men 
working in a temporary work room in the office buildings are 
making brooms to accommodate summer sales requirements. 
Several of the men have been cutting wood during the winter 
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to furnish fuel for the wood-burning stoves in the small build- 
ings and to set up a supply for the coming year. 

Virginia Parslow, our invaluable Crafts Expert who set up the 
weaving program and developed the sequence of household 
procedures at the Lippitt Homestead has been in Sweden this 
winter to study under an Institute of International Education 
fellowship for an eight or nine months course in basic weaving 
procedures as developed by the Swedish masters of this craft. 

As usual, The Farmers’ Museum plant will operate under the 
competent supervision of George Campbell. One of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s greatest values to the organization is his thoughtful con- 
sideration of tension points and work loads for the entire staff 
which results in the smooth operation of the Museum. Mr. Camp- 
bell is also popular as a lecturer on the flax process and other 
aspects of the museum program. 

The Curator did considerable traveling to collect items for the 
Lippitt House and some for the tavern, attending cones shows, 
visiting dealers and the numerous persons who had offered gifts 
to the Museum. 

New acquisitions at The Farmers’ Museum include some 
valuable items. First, of course, are the complete furnishings 
of the Lippitt House in which the questions of appropriateness 
and quality were uppermost. We are very grateful to Mr. Clark 
for his considerate handling of policy and finance for this 
installation. Other outstanding items are a rare lawyer's brief 
case given by Daniel Sands and brought in by Mr. Zogbaum. 
One bed for the Lippitt House and two for the Tavern were 
given by Mrs. Joseph Campbell of Cooperstown and Washing- 
ton. By far the most colorful of our gifts last year is the stage- 
coach from Mr. George Duffy of Fort Plain. On the day he de- 
livered this Concord coach a party was given and a group of 
citizens in costume rode the coach about the village, and then 
went to the Tunnicliff Inn for dinner. Some of the less import- 
ant vehicles which The Farmers’ Museum owned have been re- 
turned to the owners or disposed of in other ways to give better 
housing for the more valuable ones. Additional storage seven 
miles up the lake has made it possible for us to keep some vehicles 
which otherwise we might not have been able to continue as 
part of the collection. 

In addition to the work on the tavern being done by Miss 
Westbrook, other compilations are being made. Mrs. Florence 
Ward is working with the card file system, and eventually a 
check against the items in our collections will result. She is also 
cataloguing everything as it comes in, and working with the 
curator on the new installations, during the fall meetings her 
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assistance was invaluable, as it has been since she came in July. 
Mrs. Ward succeeded Mrs. Vivian Crooks who resigned last 
spring after ten years of service to the Museum. 

A list of cabinet-makers of New York State, exclusive of New 
York City, is being compiled, and photographs are being col- 
lected of as many of their pieces as can be found. The first letters 
on this were sent out last summer, with the furnishing of the 
tavern in mind. A little over a hundred names have been accu- 
mulated by our own efforts and with the assistance of competent 
researchers such as Helen McKearin and Erwin Christensen, 
Director of the Index of American Design. The actual com- 
pilation is being made by Ruby Rounds, secretary to the Curator, 
who is also in charge of the photographic files. Miss Necrason, 
who keeps the accession books on both museums and library, has 
done her usual good job. 


EDUCATION AND PUBLICATIONS 


Mary E. Cunningham 
Associate in Publications and Education 
Education 


In a report to the Trustees last year we were rather pessimistic 
about Yorker membership, feeling that our period of great 
growth was perhaps past. In view of that pessimistic prediction, 
we are happy to report today that Yorker membership stands at 
its highest point: 4,455 chapter members in 125 chapters, 443 
individual members and 1,350 adult members of the Association 
who are receiving The Yorker, making a total for the Yorker 
sending roll of 6,248. In contrast, a year ago this time, we had 
only 3,504 members in 120 chapters, 424 individual members and 
1,223 adult members of the Association who took The Yorker. 
Our highest previous chapter enrollment was in June 1952 when 
we had 4,196 members in 134 chapters. Please note here that, 
although we have added a total of only five chapters this year 
over last, and in fact have fewer chapters now than in 1952, we 
have picked up nearly a thousand new chapter members. This 
reflects a decided trend in Yorker enrollment this year with old 
chapters greatly increasing their previous year’s figures—often by 
expanding into a higher age group than had ever before belonged 
to Yorkers. For instance, a group which had had 7th and 8th 
grade Yorkers before would this year add 9th year Yorkers, a 
group having three Yorker groups before would add a fourth. 

We are particularly happy with this Yorker increase in view 
of the undeniable facts that schools are vastly overcrowded, 
understaffed, that new buildings are everywhere being erected, 
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with consequent disruption in school activities, and that there 
is a multiplicity of other demands for student and faculty atten- 
tion. Yorker activity is frankly up against difficulties in growing 
but the response this past year seems to indicate that it is con- 
sidered richly valuable by teachers, administrators and students. 

This year there were ten very successful spring regional meet- 
ings of Yorkers at Randolph, Binghamton, Roosevelt, Hyde 
Park, Canton, Cooperstown, Camden, Batavia, Oswego and 
Galway; and one regional fall meeting at Montrose. The annual 
meeting drew 1,700 young people to Saratoga Springs, May 15-16, 
where they danced at the historic Casino, held their formal 
sessions at Convention Hall where many a New York State 
governor has been nominated, and later toured the Springs and 
the great Saratoga Battlefield at Schuylerville. The meeting was 
in many ways the most successful in the seven year history of 
Yorker state-wide get-togethers. 

Plans are even now being laid for the 1954 convention on 
Long Island, May 7-8. The young people will probably be housed 
in New York City hotels; hold their formal convention at Hofstra 
College, Hempstead; and tour historic Long Island. A particular 
thrill is promised in the cooperation of the New York City 
YMCA-~secured through the friendship of Frank Warner, presi- 
dent of our affiiliate, New York Folklore Society—in sponsorship 
of a giant Yorker dance with television, baseball and radio stars 
on hand. 

To the eight loan exhibits which the junior program has cir- 
culated for several years, this year were added two sets of 
kodachrome slides—one giving an over-all view of The Farmers’ 
Museum and the other of Fenimore House. These were intended 
to help primarily in the preparation of school groups coming on 
visits to the museums but have also reached a number of his- 
torical and service clubs. 

The Yorker appeared in February, April, June, October and 
December and carried fifteen articles as well as such regular 
features as the “Editor’s Page,” “Yorker Doings” and “So They 
Tell Me” in each issue. Nine chapter letters were again sent to 
chapters throughout the year. Through the circularization of 
pen pals lists, pen pal correspondence with Yorkers in other 
corners of the State than their own community was established 
by approximately 2,000 of our junior members. This is con- 
sidered to constitute an especially valuable facet of Yorker activ- 
ity. The Yorkers, of course, continued such projects as making 
trips to historic sites in their home communities or at wider 
range; writing and presenting plays and other programs to school 
assemblies, parents’ nights, local service clubs, over local radio 
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stations; writing for their school and home-town papers, for 
their own Yorker magazine (there was one regional Yorker pub- 
lished during the year, for the Genesee Valley District, and at 
least two printed histories—Saratoga Springs and Sherman— 
published by Yorkers) . Yorkers continued to make collections of 
historical books and objects for school and community museums. 
A wing to the outstanding Sherman Museum was dedicated at a 
county-wide observance in June. Yorkers painted murals, made 
models of historic sites and houses, dressed costume dolls. Ithaca 
Yorkers did yeoman service for their county historical society, 
Moravia Yorkers raised over $340 for their local public library, 
Patchogue and other Yorkers were in the forefront of community 
celebrations. Wherever found, these juniors were serving their 
community. 

Opening day for our museums for the 1953 season, April 25, 
saw us entertaining one of the regional Yorker conventions as 
part of our program for annual Teachers’ Day. Eric H. Faigle, 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts at Syracuse University, was 
the principal speaker, both at the morning session and at the 
luncheon. Twice this year we were visited by workshops from 
Oneonta State Teachers College, a happy custom instituted in 
1952 which we feel has rich values, both for us and for these 
prospective teachers, who learn how to use not only our museum 
but museums everywhere as a teaching resource. This year we 
were particularly happy to be host to a conference we have been 
trying to inveigle for several years— namely, the annual meeting 
of the New York State Council for the Social Studies. This 
organization enrolls the most active of the New York teachers 
who deal with the social sciences, exactly the group most likely 
to profit by our resources. Once again Colgate brought an edu- 
cation seminar to us on a fall weekend, a happy custom now of 
long standing. 

This year, too, saw the complete revision of our “When Your 
Class Visits,” the teacher’s guide sent out to school groups project- 
ing a visit to our museums. This guide was revised in cooperation 
with Professors Evelyn Hodgdon and Julia Morey of the One- 
onta State Teachers College and has been most satisfyingly 
received. Making abundant use of amusing and effective cartoons, 
this little folder is extremely practical in approach, tackles such 
specific problems as the need for careful preparation and orienta- 
tion of students before a museum visit, the number of adults 
who should accompany a class coming to our museums, the 
minimum of time that may be spent and still be profitable in 
any of Cooperstown’s three museums, museum manners and 
“know-how,” museum costs, clothing and courtesy. 
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Publications 


New York History has had its customary four issues during 
the year and carried 17 articles, 3 documents, 38 book reviews, 
as well as the regular “Director’s Page,” “Antiques,” “State-wide 
News Notes,” and “Libraries” departments in each number. 

The great event, of course, of the publishing year was the 
appearance of Golden Age of Homespun by Trustee Jared van 
Wagenen, Jr., on July 4. Handsomely illustrated by Erwin Austin 
and given a most attractive format by Cornell University Press, 
the book has proved not only a prestige but a financial success. 
The first printing of 4,000 volumes has already been sold. The 
second edition is even now under way. The book has received 
the most satisfying reviews in nation-wide publications, its 
author has the warmest letters of congratulations from critics 
and fellow authors. Just one evidence of the success of the book 
is the fact that the American Association for State and Local 
History this year awarded Mr. van Wagenen one of its citations. 

The year 1953 also saw the delivery to us of the major part 
of the manuscript for the first half of the one-volume history of 
the State of New York and the signing of contracts for the second 
half of the volume which will be handled by Drs. Harry J. 
Carman and Harold C. Syrett of Columbia University. 


THE LIBRARIES 
James Taylor Dunn, Librarian 


This report covers the combined activities of the two libraries 
in Cooperstown; those of the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation.and The Farmers’ Museum. During 1953 a total of 727 
volumes were added to the shelves, both by purchase and as 
gifts. Many of these books concerned New York State local his- 
tory, but other fields especially enriched during 1953 were the 
collections on arts and crafts, herbs, popular medicine, and 
church history. As in 1952, the numbers of early farm journals 
were substantially increased. With the assistance of Mrs. Roy 
Harris, during the early months of the year, the re-cataloging of 
the book collections was almost completed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ledyard Cogswell, Jr., presented the Associa- 
tion with its finest single collection of books, among which were 
Register of the Times, or Political Museum (4 vols., 1794-95), 
The American Annual Register (8 vols., 1825-33), Quarterly 
Review (15 vols., 1809-1816). Numerous gifts from many other 
welcomed sources have also added materially to our library. 

During the summer and fall a beginning was made on the 
organization of the manuscript collection and a total of 206 
ledgers, day-books, letter-books, diaries, and other types of bound 
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records, all received since 1949, were accessioned by Mrs. Helen 
Ekerold. Many thousands of letters and documents have been 
uncrated and sorted preparatory to the re-cataloging of the 
manuscript collection. Outstanding among these have been the 
Papers of the Platt family of Stephenstown, Rensselaer County 
Fan ae. ; of Judge Joel Turrill of Oswego (1791-1874); of 

e Lawrence family, Moira, Franklin County (1827-1853); of 
the 2nd Brigade, New York State Militia (1825-1931), etc. The 
following two collections, however, deserve special mention: 

(1) The Campbell-Mumford Papers presented by J. Pen- 
nington Whitehead of New York (11 boxes). The first half of 
these papers are from the archives of the historian, Judge 
William W. Campbell of Cherry Valley. A complete calendar 
would be needed to describe the wealth of material in this collec- 
tion. The dates covered are 1719-1879. The earlier years contain 
documents of Connecticut and Rhode Island significance, and a 
document of special interest is a 1777 request to Brig. Gen. 
Joseph Spencer that an attack be instituted upon the enemy at 
Rhode Island. The Cherry Valley and area material begins at 
1769 and contains early documents concerning the building of 
roads and four indentures between the Overseers of the Poor 
and several Cherry Valley residents for the apprenticeship of 
poor children (ages 4-12) to learn “the art of farming or Hus- 
bandry,” (1796-98). Important names which appear most fre- 
quently in this collection are: John Quincy Adams, George Ban- 
croft, James Buchanan, Samuel Campbell, J. C. Calhoun, Henry 
Clay, Capt. James Clinton, G. M. Dallas, John C. Hamilton, 
Jabez D. Hammond, Morgan Lewis, William H. Seward, Samuel 
Starkweather, John Tyler, Martin Van Buren, Daniel Webster, 
etc. Among these papers there are also numerous drafts of his- 
torical speeches presented by Judge Campbell, his legal dockets 
in many volumes, and the civil war papers of Cleaveland J. 
Campbell. 

The second part of the Campbell-Mumford Collection consists 
mainly of the business papers of Benjamin Maverick Mumford 
(1772-1843) , of New York City and Schenectady. Mumford was 
an active insurance broker at the Tontine Coffee house, the 
owner of several ships such as the Orestes, and there are nine 
boxes of documents giving the complete story of his business 
from 1793 through 1807 and the time of the Jefferson Embargo 
Act. 

(2) The Collins-Merriam-Lyon Papers, presented by Mrs. Sally 
Trube of Lyons Falls. There are seven boxes of family papers 
(1786-1922) in this collection, and the following names and sub- 
jects appear most frequently: Charles Bush Collins (business 
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pore of Ferguson, Collins & Co., dry-goods merchants of New 
ork City); Homer Collins of Collinsville, N. Y., (letters con- 
cerning the North Country property of C. B. Collins) ; Clinton 
C. Merriam; Vincent Le Ray de Chaumont (mostly indentures) ; 
Alma (Mott) Bush (Cholera in New York, 1832) Lyman R. 
Lyon: Rome and Turin Plank Road; Black River & Utica Rail- 
road; Caleb Lyon; Martin Hart of Utica; William Inman; 
Albert Gallatin Dayan, etc., etc. The collection is very rich in 
North Country history and lore, and it is impossible in such a 
short description as the above to give any idea as to its extent 
and value. 

Two hundred and sixty-five research workers have utilized the 
facilities of the library in such varied fields as music, architecture, 
early American decoration, weaving, murders, gunsmithing, 
genealogy, local history, art, herbs, loyalists, etc. Also during 
1953 a total of one hundred and twenty-four reference questions 
have been answered by mail, all of them requiring detailed 
research work. Mrs. Helen Ekerold has been most helpful in 
taking on an increased share of this work. No record has been 
kept of the many reference questions entailing but a few minutes 
of research work, nor of the extensive use of the library by mem- 
bers of the Association’s staff. 

As during the past five years, the library again had its Asso- 
ciation display at the annual four-day meeting of the New York 
Library Association, this year held at the Hotel Ten Eyck in 
Albany. 

Late this last fall the citizens of Kingston collected $1050.00 
which they turned over to the Association in exchange for the 
Chambers Grant and so the action started by the Board of 
Trustees a year ago was completed. The money was put in the 
Special Library Fund for the eventual purchase of manuscripts 
or other basic research materials. 


TICONDEROGA HOUSE 
Jane M. Lape, Curator 


At Ticonderoga the Association owns outright and maintains 
an extremely attractive and adequate building as a museum and 
library. Prior to the establishment of the Cooperstown museums 
and the centralization of Association activities there, it served as 
a general depository for the New York State Historical Associa- 
tion. After the move to Cooperstown, a change of function was 
indicated at Ticonderoga and it seemed logical that activities 
and services there be directed toward a regional history center. 
While there are no cut and dried limitations as to the area 
which our activities should cover, it seems logical that that sec- 
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tion of the State north of Albany, generally encompassing the 
Adirondack Park and the Lake George and Lake Champlain 
Basins, is the area to be served. 

The next problem to be considered, one to which Dr. Jones, 
the local trustees’ committee, and myself, have given consider- 
able thought and study, is the type of institution we should 
maintain. The location in Ticonderoga presents both advantages 
and disadvantages. In our maintenance of a museum we must, 
of course, compete locally with Fort Ticonderoga which is with- 
out doubt the finest military development in the country. Years 
ago, this Association recognized that fact and decided that our 
emphasis should be placed on the social and economic phases 
of history, leaving the military development strictly where it 
belongs—at Fort ‘Ticonderoga. The wisdom of this course has 
proved itself over the years and most cordial relations between 
the two organizations have been the result. 

However, in the past few years, two additional tourist attrac- 
tions have been developed in Ticonderoga, namely Mt. Defiance 
and Fort Mt. Hope, emphasizing a small military outpost of Fort 
Ticonderoga. Thus the average tourist or visitor has four differ- 
ent attractions listed on his agenda when he approaches ‘Ticon- 
deroga, as well as four different admissions. To be frank, our 
museum suffers from this choice in spite of the fact that our 
admission fee is nominal. 

You will immediately think, I am sure, of the combined 
admission program in use at Cooperstown. It would be ideal 
here also but, unfortunately, the administrative relations among 
the various places do not warrant such a procedure. 

Last spring after considerable discussion among the members 
of the local committee it was decided to reorganize our exhibits, 
changing the emphasis from strictly household exhibits, to 
incorporate the industrial development of the area. As a start in 
this direction, material was gathered and organized on the min- 
eral resources of this territory with particular emphasis on the 
now vanished mining village at Hammondville. In addition to 
that gathered from our own files, considerable material for this 
exhibit was furnished by Mr. Thomas F. Morris of Larchmont, 
New York, and the American Steel and Wire Corporation of 
Cleveland. 

Transferring our attention to the extreme northern section 
of the State, another exhibit on the development of early glass 
manufacturing has been accumulated. In this, special emphasis 
was laid on the works at Redford, New York and I might add 
that through this exhibit and the attention drawn to it, our 
collections along this line will be greatly augmented this season. 
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Additions to these industrial exhibits will be made this season 
by material on the titanium deposits at Tahawus, New York 
and their development by the National Lead Company. Another 
exhibit designed to show the area as a vacationland during the 
1800's is being collected this winter. I personally feel and recom- 
mend that the museum should be continued along these lines. 

But I also feel that one of our chief attractions (as well as 
services) is our library. I have no hesitation in saying that it is 
an outstanding collection. During the past year Mrs. Lewis and 
I have handled and assisted with 282 separate research projects 
in the library. No effort has been made to record the questions 
asked and answered through correspondence but a considerable 
volume of this has also been handled. 

We have accessioned this past year a total of 97 bound volumes, 
21 newspaper volumes and 9 separate manuscript volumes as 
gifts while, in addition, as a loan we have added the manuscript 
records of all the Methodist churches within the Troy Con- 
ference. 

The library is woefully weak in its genealogical section, pri- 
marily because our budget, which has never exceeded $350. per 
year, will not stretch to cover genealogy. We do have a tre- 
mendous call for this type of material, especially since there are 
no vital records in this area much prior to 1900. (As a matter 
of fact, only two towns in Eseex County have any of their orig- 
inal records today. They are Willsboro which has complete 
records and Elizabethtown which has one volume. These records 
are now deposited in our vault in Ticonderoga.) Because of this 
lack, we have started a file of vital statistics on this area, com- 
piled from our newspaper files prior to 1900. We could not have 
done this without the assistance of Mrs. Sherman Balding of 
this town who has been good enough to volunteer her time to 
search the files. We in turn have typed the cards and cross- 
indexed them, and currently have a file of some 3000 cards. 
While it is far from complete, it is daily proving of valuable 
assistance in our research problems. 

The real property of the Association is in excellent condition 
with two exceptions. Routine maintenance has been carried out 
consistently but close inspection this past fall has shown the 
decorative top railing on the outside of the building roof to be 
so deteriorated that it presents a menace to our guests and must 
either be removed altogether or completely replaced. A decision 
on this must be reached this spring. The other exception is our 
fuel oil tank which has been in use for the past twenty-one years 
and is currently leaking water. We have been troubled by this. 
to such an extent that the tank is now being replaced by inside 
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storage tanks which should remedy the difficulty. Other than 
these two items, I see no drastic expense beyond our routine costs. 

As has been usual for the past several years, this Association 
has assisted the Indian Festival which is held annually at the 
Forest Theater in Ticonderoga. The office details (tickets, pro- 
grams, membership, script, casting, etc.) have been handled by 
our staff with your Curator serving as director of the pageant. 

In closing this report, I would like to suggest that our library 
services have grown until they overshadow the museum end 
of the program. By this, I do not mean that the museum should 
be neglected or curtailed, but rather that we must recognize a 
new facet of our public service, one that, like Topsy, “just grew.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Robert W. Crooks, Assistant to the Director 


Publicity 

This year the Association received two outstanding publicity 
pieces through national magazines. The first of these was in 
Time which on July 6th published four pages in color devoted 
to the Folk Art Collection at Fenimore House, coinciding with 
the publication of the Metropolitan Museum of Art Miniatures 
Album. The second of these was a page in color in the July 5th 
issue of “This Week Magazine” which is circulated through 
many Sunday newspapers with a circulation of approximately 
twenty million. These two articles pinpointed on the national 
basis our Folk Art Collection and in addition to this the article 
in “This Week” focused attention on our Seminar on American 
Culture, which opened the same day. 

Our press releases again this year obtained for us approxi- 
mately 12,000 columnar newspaper inches. This amount of cover- 
age equals three full weekday issues of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

One of the best bits of writing to be done on The Farmers’ 
Museum by an outside publication was that of the eight page 
coverage we received in Harvester World, house organ of the 
International Harvester Corporation. Copies of this article were 
sent you during the year and we point out here that this has a 
circulation of 250,000 copies internationally. 

Promotional efforts in connection with the publication of 
The Golden Age of Homespun included arrangements for the 
Farm Forum of the Air, Station WGY, Schenectady, to be held 
in the Hall of Life Masks on the last evening of Seminars as a 
live program. This program receives a listener rating of better 
than half a million. 
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An autographing party for Mr. vanWagenen was arranged 
with one of the leading department stores in the area. County 
agricultural agents and other leaders in the field were invited to 
participate in the informal ceremonies honoring the author. 


Promotion 

Promotional activities this year included an unusually suc- 
cessful display at the Dry Dock Savings Bank in New York City, 
Lexington Avenue and 59th Street. This included nine street 
windows featuring the three Cooperstown Museums and a dis- 
play on the spinning and weaving demonstration at The Farmers’ 
Museum on the main banking floor. This had as a background 
the now famous Schumacher fabrics and wallpapers. We were 
especially pe with the fact that the bank paid for the 
expenses of the exhibit for a total cost of close to $800. 

Our giveaway folder covering the three museums was com- 
pletely revised this year. A run of 125,000 was made and these 
were distributed over 42 states, Canada and two other foreign 


. countries. 


This year your Association through this department has been 
represented in the New York Press Association and American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. 

Country Holiday, an open house for travel, promotion and 
newspaper people, participated in by the three museums and 
the Otesaga Hotel proved successful with an attendance of 150. 
It is expected that this will be held again this year. 

Arrangements were worked out whereby members of the New 
York State Pharmaceutical Association were invited to participate 
in the dedication of the Druggist Shop at The Farmers’ Museum. 
Following their annual meeting at Saranac Lake a large dele- 
gation of this group attended the dedicatory ceremonies held on 
June 20. As has been the custom in previous dedications a 
limited edition keepsake was run off for those attending. A 
special display was made at the Pharmaceutical Association's 
convention headquarters for the week prior to the dedication. 
This technique of inviting the various state associations to par- 
ticipate has proved successful in other buildings of the cross- 
roads including the Doctor’s Office, the Lawyer’s Office and the 
Printing Office. 


School Group Visitation 

The steady increase in the number of school groups, the 
scheduling of which is the responsibility of this Department, has 
continued again this year—an increase both in the number of 
groups and the number of children. We have endeavored to 
match with efficiency and sound public relations the high 
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standards in the teaching job carried on by the curatorial and 
educational departments. 383 groups visited us during 1953 in 
contrast to 234 in the previous year. Total individuals in these 
groups were 11,775 in 1953 as compared with 9,136 in 1952. 
While the number of school groups in June stayed approxi- 
mately the same as the year before, we were able through closer 
scheduling to push back the season somewhat to May, in which 
month there was an increase of approximately 80 percent. This 
was true also in the month of October with approximately the 
same Oren g of increase. 

Unscheduled school group visits have been held to approxi- 
mately five percent of the total, made up primarily of teachers 
new to the area who are not familiar with our system. 


Farmers’ Museum Junior Show 


The Director has allocated to this Department the larger 
portion of the Museum’s responsibility for arrangements and 
general planning for this show. This year for the first time we 
went into a two day show. The sixth annual show, this year’s 
event included 193 entrants, an increase of 35 percent over last 
year, with a total of some 364 head of stock on the grounds of 
The Farmers’ Museum. Whereas last year 33 boys slept at the 
Museum, this year the number rose to 98. Close to $3,000. is 
ear-marked for winners in this show. It is open to members of 
the 4-H and Future Farmers of America in Otsego, Chenango, 
Delaware, Herkimer, Schoharie and Montgomery Counties. 
Credit should be given here to Mr. Stephen C. Clark, Jr., the 
uiding hand back of the Farmers’ Museum Junior Show, for 

is foresight in the choosing of judges and in maintaining the 
high standards of the show. The Farmers’ Museum Junior Show 
is one of the important ways in which the traditions and history 
of agriculture are merged with the future of our New York 
State farm life. 


Attendance 


For comparative purposes it has seemed desirable to present 
here a record of attendance in our two Cooperstown Museums 
during the past five years. 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Fenimore House... 34,671 28,459 36,117 37,386 40,366 
Farmers’ Museum.. 62,988 53,974 64,168 79,338 93,431 


Total wccccccccnns 97,669 82,433 100,285 116,724 133,797 
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Jan. 21-— 
Jan. 31— 


February 7— 


March 15-22-29— 


April 5— 
April 11— 
et seq. 
April 25— 
May 15-16— 
May 22— 
May 28-31— 


June 5— 


June 20— 


June 28— 
July 1- 
July 5-12— 
July 10— 
July 10— 
July 18— 
August 4-5— 


August 7— 
Aug. 12-13— 
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CALENDAR OF 1953 EVENTS 


Legislative hearings: Educational Television, 
Albany 

New York Folklore Society, New York State 
Historical Association cooperating, New 
York City 

Trustees’ Meeting, New York City 


Winter Programs, Fenimore House 


Making of movies of the Folk Art Collection 
Opening of Farmers’ Museum; Teachers’ 
Da 

alee Historians Convention, Saratoga 
Formation of Mohawk-Hudson Council on 
Educational Television, New York State 
Historical Association cooperating 

Study group from State Teachers College, 
Oneonta—lectures, conferences, demonstra- 
tions, discussion by staff 

Conferences with Seward Foundation, Au- 
burn 

Dedication of Druggist Shop, Farmers’ Mu- 
seum, with the cooperation of the New York 
State Pharmaceutical Association 

“Country Holiday” for press, travel agents, 
hotel men 

Publication: Folk Art, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art Miniatures Album 

Seminars on American Culture. Attendance 
—250 

Launching, with half-hour radio (WGY) 
program, Golden Age of Homespun 

Annual Meeting—Directors of Farmers’ Mu- 
seum 

New York State Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, Cooperstown 

Farmers’ Museum Junior Show and 4H 
Dress Revue 

District Dress Revue—Fenimore House 
Visit of Fellows of Winterthur Museum and 
University of Delaware—Lectures, conferen- 
ces, round tables, demonstrations by staff 
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Aug. 14— 


Aug. 31-Sept. 2— 


October 7-13— 


November 1— 
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Fort Ticonderoga Forum and _ Indian 
Pageant, New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation cooperating 

Annual Meeting, Cooperstown 

Annual Meeting of the Esther Stevens Brazer 
Guild of the Historical Society of Early 
American Decoration with special exhibits 
at Bump Tavern 

Closing of Main Building at Farmers’ Mu- 
seum 


SPEECHES BY THE STAFF: 


March 1l— 


January 20— 
January 27— 
March 20— 
April 2— 
April 23— 
May 5— 


May 7— 
May 12— 
August 5— 


October 4 


October 11— 
October 24— 


December 7— 


December 7— 


George Campbell 


Flax Demonstration, Weavers Guild, Me- 
morial Art Gallery, Rochester 


Robert W. Crooks 


Rotary Club, Milford 

Rotary Club, Troy 

Rotary Club, Worcester 

Syracuse Hotel Association 

Rotary Club, Hamilton 

Station WRGB, Schenectady, T-V, half-hour 
broadcast, Farmers’ Museum 

Annual Dinner Meeting, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Richfield Springs 

Rotary Club, Schoharie 

Station WGY, Schenectady, Radio, Farmers’ 
Museum Junior Show M.C. live program 
from grounds of Farmers’ Museum 

Station WABC, New York City, Radio “Va- 
cation land U.S.A.,” national network, 
eleven million listening audience, 15-minute 
program featuring Cooperstown 

Opening Session, Brazer Guild, Cooperstown 
Annual Dinner Meeting, Otsego County 
Rural Letter Carriers Association 

Station WNBF, Binghamton, Radio, “Car- 
roll Caravan,” 35-minute program featuring 
Cooperstown 

Station WNBF, T-V, Binghamton, “Carroll 
Caravan,” 10-minute program featuring 
Farmers’ Museum 
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January 17— 


January 26— 
January 28— 


March 30— 
April 18— 


April 21— 
April 25— 
April 26— 
May 15-16— 
May 22— 
May 23— 
June 2— 
June 12— 
June 13— 
July 18— 
July 28— 


July 30-— 


September 23— 
September 30— 


October 3— 
October 12— 


October 25— 


October 28— 


November 10— 
November 11— 
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Mary E. Cunningham 


Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Presbyterian Woman’s Guild, Cooperstown 
National Council of Catholic Women, Coop- 
erstown 

Hartwick High School PTA 

Yorkers Hudson River Jamboree, Hyde 
Park 

Upper Susquehanna Historical Society, One- 
onta 

Yorkers Catskill District Jamboree, Coopers- 
town 

Knox School, Cooperstown 

Yorker annual convention, Saratoga Springs 
TV program over Station WRGB, Schenec- 
tad 

Gasees State Teachers College group 
Visiting museums 

American Association of University Women, 
Oneonta 

Station WDOS, Oneonta 

At dedication of Sherman Museum 

New York State Council for the Social stud- 
ies, Cooperstown 

David M. Ellis’ class at Oneonta State 
Teachers College, Oneonta 

Oneonta State Teachers College group 
visiting museums 

Oneonta Junior High School Assembly, 
Oneonta 

Cherry Valley Rotary Club 

A group from Syracuse University Educa- 
tors conference which visited the museums 
Esther Stevens Brazer Guild of the His- 
torical Society of Early American Decora- 
tion 

Colgate University group visiting museums. 
Honeoye Falls Historical Society, Honeoye 
Falls 

Elizabeth Hoopes’ class, Oneonta State 
Teachers College, Oneonta 

Watauga Chapter, Delaware Academy, Delhi 
Woman’s Club, Literary Group, Coopers- 
town 
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September 1— 


September 3— 
September 11— 
September 30— 


October 12— 


January 21— 
January 23-25— 
January 31— 


March 15-22 and 


April 5— 
April 19— 


April 20— 
May 2— 
May 1l— 


May 22— 
May 29-31— 


June 20— 
June 22— 
June 23— 
July 18— 
September 5— 
September 25— 
November 21— 


December 7— 
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James Taylor Dunn 


Presentation of annual Newspaper Awards 
at the Annual Meeting of Association— 
Cooperstown 

Rotary Club, Johnstown 

Historical Society of the Town of Warwick 
Hartwick Seminary Grange, Hartwick Sem- 
in 

Esther Stevens Brazer Guild of the Histor- 
ical Society of Early American Decoration at 
Cooperstown 


Louis C. Jones 


Legislative Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision, Albany 

Folk Arts Leadership Commission, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

New York Folklore Society, New York City 


Readings at Fenimore House 

New York State Public Health Asso’n, Coop- 
erstown 

Nurses’ Training Class, Bassett Hospital, 
Cooperstown 

New York State Council of Teachers of 
English, Syracuse 

Central New York State School Press Asso- 
ciation, Utica 

Board of Regents—Fenimore House 

Course in Community Studies, Oneonta 
State Teachers College (several sessions) 
Dedication of Druggist’s Shop, Cooperstown 
Commencement, Mayfield Central School 
Cooperstown Alumni Association 

New York State Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, Cooperstown 

Dedication, International Folk Art Museum, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Virginia City Restoration Society, Virginia 
City, Nevada 

Columbia County Farm & Home Bureau, 
Hudson 

Fort Rensselaer Club, Canajoharie 
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Janet R. MacFarlane 


May 13— American Agriculturist Tourist Reunion— 
Fenimore House 

May 14— Rotary Club, Sherburne . 

May 19— Mohawk Valley Branch, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Utica 

September 17— United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, Minneapolis, Minn. 

September 27— Special group of students from State Teach- 
ers College, Oneonta 

October 2— District Meeting of Home Bureau Leaders, 
Cooperstown 

October 9— Opening of the Associated Artists of Syra- 
cuse exhibition, Onondaga Historical Assoc. 

October 12— Esther Stevens Brazer Guild of the Historical 
Society of Early American Decoration 

December 18— WGY Christmas Broadcast, Schenectady 
Florence P. Ward 

September 30— Native Sons of Cooperstown, Cooperstown 

October 5— Presbyterian Service Guild, Cooperstown 

October 26— Presbyterian Fellowship Guild, Cooperstown 


Marjorie A. Willsey 
September 15— Lenni Lenape Chapter, D.A.R., Delhi 


PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS ATTENDED AND 
SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


Robert W. Crooks 


New York State Department of Commerce—Referral System 
meetin 

New York Folklore Society—meeting in New York City 

New York State Agricultural Society—annual meeting 

Cooperstown Chamber of Commerce—Board of Directors 

Central New York Vacationlands—Re-elected President 

Otsego County Tuberculosis and Public Health Association— 
Board of Directors 

Board of Trustees, First Presbyterian Church, Cooperstown— 
President 

Cooperstown Fire Department—member 

Rotary Club, Cooperstown—member 

New York Folklore Society—Treasurer 

Cooperstown Children’s Museum, Instructor in silver work 
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Mary E. Cunningham 


May 29—TV conference, Schenectady 

November 17—Opening of Johnson Hall, Johnstown, repre- 
senting NYSHA 

December 5—New York State Division of the American Studies 
Association at Colgate University 

December 28-30—American Historical Association, Chicago 

American Heritage—Editorial Board 


James Taylor Dunn 


New York Library Association—Annual Meeting, Albany 


Louis C. Jones 


American Association of Museums—Executive Council 

Mohawk-Hudson Council on Educational Television—Board of 
Governors 

American Association for State and Local History—Council 

American Heritage—Editorial Board 

U. S. National Committee for ICOM 

Cooperstown School Board 

Consultant for Seward Foundation (with Janet R. MacFarlane 
and James Taylor Dunn) 

Fort Ticonderoga Forum 


Jane M. Lape 


Director of Indian Pageant, Forest Theater, Ticonderoga 


Janet R. MacFarlane 


June 17—American Association of Museums, Buffalo 

September 15-18—Fourth National Conference, United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, as Official Delegate 
and Recorder for Work Group L, on “Museums in Educa- 
tion,” Minneapolis. Also speaker. 

November 22—Opening of Andrew D. White Museum at Cornell 
University, representing the NYSHA 

Attended meetings of Early American Industries Association at 
Shelburne, Vermont, June 25-28, and at Colonial 
Williamsburg, October 28-November 1. Secretary and 
member of Editorial Board 

Cooperstown Children’s Center—Member of the Board 

Cooperstown Art Association—Member of the Board, served on 
Jury of Selection. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
Mary E. Cunningham 


Articles published in The Yorker 

“Editor’s Page” and “Yorker Doings” in each of the five issues 
of the magazine published during 1953 

“For Girls Only,” “When Grandpa was a Boy,” “They 
Painted York State” in the January-February issue 

“Saratoga Battlefield” in the March-April issue 

“From the Half Moon to UN” in the September-October 
number 

“General Tom Thumb,” November-December issue 

Fifty-two “York State Stories” appearing in twenty-one New 
York State weeklies. Topics covered during the year have 
to do briefly with: the Church Mansion, Angelica, New 
York; the New York City Strike of 1860; Aaron Burr; 
Rector’s Restaurant, New York City; the New York City 
Negro Plot of 1653; the old-time Waldorf-Astoria; the 
Fort Stanwix Flag; early cattle raising on Long Island; 
Frank Woolworth; the New York Folklore Society; the 
Mount Vernon restoration; the diplomatic conference at 
Trenton Falls; Easter customs; the early New York 
theater; Washington Irving; York State inventors and 
inventions; Hudson River steamboats; famous York State 
trees; the Chapel of St. Dismas, Dannemora; P. T. Bar- 
num; a British POW on Long Island in the Revolution; 
York State colleges; York State architecture; New York 
paintings; early celebrations of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; the cholera plague of 1829; Henry Hudson 
and the Hudson River; hop raising in old York State; 
the Cleveland election of 1884; trotting horses at Goshen; 
the Oriskany Battle; taverns and tavernkeepers of York 
State; the Philip Spencer case; early manners and morals; 
early York State counterfeiters; Theodore Roosevelt and 
Sagamore Hill; Jim Fisk and Josie Mansfield; the Herman 
Rosenthal murder; Why the Empire State?; Joseph Henry, 
pioneer of science; then Zenger trial; the William Edmes- 
ton-Parsofar Carr correspondence; tricks of early York 
State fur traders; Charles Williamson of Bath; the mystery 
of William Morgan; the Yankee invasion of York State; 
early colleges of New York State; New York State stamps; 
Amelia Bloomer; the first Christmas cards; New Year's 
Day celebrations. 

Continued connection, in an advisory capacity, with the com- 
mercial firm, Our York State, which in 1953 had on the 
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market two sets of Our York State Letters (thirty-two 
four-page letters in each set) and an 86-page book of drill 
exercises on New York State history; two sets of filmstrips 
—one of five black and white subjects and the other of 
seven full-color subjects on New York State history. These 
have enjoyed their best year to date and have received 
favorable comment from teachers and educational admin- 
istrators. 


James Taylor Dunn 


“Articles of Interest to Yorkers.” New York History, 34:125, 236, 
361, 475, January-December 1953. 

“Poughkeepsie Collegiate School, 1848-49; Diary of a Hudson 
Student on College Hill.” Year Book, Dutchess County 
Historical Society, 36:28-57, 1951 (published in 1953). 
Concerns the George E. Seymour diaries in the Library 
of the New York State Historical Association. 


Louis C. Jones 


Foreword to Jared vanWagenen’s The Golden Age of Homespun 

Foreword to Warren G. Sherwood’s History of the Town of 
Lloyd 

New en Cooperstown, Otsego County Historical Society 

American Folk Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art Miniatures 
Album (with Marshall B. Davidson) 

Reviews in William and Mary Quarterly; Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography 

“So They Tell Me”—The Yorker 

“Director’s Page”—New York History 


Janet R. MacFarlane 


“The Lippitt Homestead,” The Magazine Antiques, August 1953 

“Museums as Community Centers,” Museum, International 
UNESCO publication printed at Columbia University, 
Winter 1953-54 issue 

“A Month with the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization,” New York History, July 1953. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Cooperstown, New York LOUIS C. JONES, Director 
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THE MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS IN THE 
NEW YORK STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
LIBRARY 


BUSINESS ACCOUNT BOOKS 


In succeeding issues of New York History, except those for July, 
this department will be devoted to a thorough description of 
the manuscript collections in the Library of the New York State 
Historical Association at Cooperstown. The business account 
books here listed do not include ledgers and daybooks contained 
in the more extensive family and business papers. Readers may 
note the numerous gaps not only in the number of counties, but 
also in the types of business represented. We have very few or 
no records of the druggist, the cooper, the bookseller, the tin- 
smith, and other important early craftsmen. Only through the 
continued interest of our members and friends who have in the 
past contributed so many worthwhile items to their Association’s 
Library, will the NYSHA holdings grow both in size and useful- 
ness. 

James Taytor Dunn, Librarian 


ADAMS, CALVIN 
(Hardware manufacturer: Oak Hill, Greene County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1835-1842. Also kept a store. I vol. 
ALEXANDER, JAMES 


(Weaver: Newburgh and New Windsor, Orange County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1835-1842. Also kept a store. Charges for weaving and farm 
work, medical remedies, weaving patterns. I vol. 


ARMSTRONG, NATHAN J 
(Tailor: Ames, Sharon and Glen, Montgomery County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1832-1833; Daybrook, 1833-1836. Also contains vital statistics 
of the Armstrong family. 2 vols. 

ARNOLD, A. E. 


(General store: Burlington Flats, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1847. 1 vol. 


AUSTICK (John) & SUTHERLAND (Orlando) 
(General store: Schuylers Lake, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1863-1864. 1 vol. 


AUSTIN, RUSSELL & ABNER 
(Paper mill: Jefferson, Greene County, N. Y.) 
“Overwork,” 1829-1832: “Stock used,” 1829-1833. Known as Hope (or 
Austin) Mill. 1 vol. 
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AVERELL, JAMES : 
(Tanner: Cooperstown, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Ledgers, 1820-1826, 1825-1830, 1833-1841; Daybook, 1822-1827. Skins, 
hides, labor, food, etc. 4 vols. 


BARRETT, GEORGE 
(Tanner: South Valley, Roseboom, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1845-1851. Includes other expenses. 1 vol. 


BATES (Delos A.) & PIERSON (Clark G.) 
(General store: West Burlington, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Ledgers, 1875-1880, 1881-1889; Daybook, 1881, 1888-1889; Butter account 
book, 1873-1890. Also called Pierson & Bennington. 5 vols. 


BEERS, WILLIAM S. 
(Mason: Morris, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Account book for masonry work and farm, 1830-1851. 1 vol. 


BENEDICT, ALBERT 
(Boot and Shoemaker: Laurens, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1869-1881. Also includes miscellaneous entries. 1 vol. 


BENNET, EZEKIEL 
(Carpenter and cabinetmaker: Weston, Conn., and West Laurens, Otsego 
County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1784-1798, 1802-1821. Has a few weaving accounts and Bennett 
family genealogical information. 


BINGHAM (William K.) & JARVIS (A. A.) 
(Druggist; grocery and paint store: Cooperstown, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1860-1865. 1 vol. 


BIRDSALL (Issac) & WINTER (Thomas) 
(General store: New Kingston, Delaware County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1870-1871; Butter book, 1869-1870, includes accounts of Issac 
Birdsall as agent for New Kingston Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Middletown, 1880-1899. 2 vols. 


BLANCHARD, JOSEPH G. 
(Sawmill: Maryland, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Account book, 1866-1868. Includes personal accounts. 1 vol. 


BOLLES (Luzerne M.) & SMITH (Washington G.) 
(Photographers: Cooperstown, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybooks, 1857-1860; 1863-1871. Costs of cards, portraits, scenic views, 
etc. 2 vols. 


BRADLEY, BARZILLA 
(Sawmill: Middlefield, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1853-1865. 1 vol. 


CAREY, RICHARD F. 
(Clothing store: Richfield Springs, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1855-1859. 1 vol. 


CHESEBRO, NATHAN R. 
(Wagon painter, etc: Brookfield, Madison County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1832-1844. Gives detailed prices of paints. In the back, purchases 
of cloth, 1836. 1 vol. 
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COFFIN, JACOB 
(Blacksmith: Roxbury, Delaware County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1827-1832. Part used as scrapbook by Julia Hull, including 20 
Rewards of Merit. 1 vol. 


COLUMBIA, Herkimer County, N. Y. 
(General store) 
Daybook, 1832-1833. Includes diary of Marshall Monroe Hatch, 1859- 
1860, 1871. 1 vol. 


CONTINENTAL GUTTA-PERCHA CO., New York City. 
Minutes, transcripts of certificates of incorporation, patents for solvent, 
sheathing of vessels, etc., 1865-1868. 1 vol. 


COOPERSTOWN, Otsego County, N. Y. 
(General stores) 
Daybook, 1839-1840. 1 vol. 
Daybook, 1849-1850. 1 vol. 
(Tinsmith) 
Ledger, 1821-1838. Only 24 pages of entries. From “Tin Ware and Iron 
Shop” of Alvan Potter? I vol. 


CORTLANDT, Westchester County, N. Y. 
(Unidentified) 
Account book, 1807-1810. 1 vol. 


DANSVILLE, Steuben County, N. Y. 
(General store) 
Daybook, 1872-1873. 1 vol. 
(Unidentified) 
Accounts, petty cash, 1857-1874. May have been used in part by Carl 
Stephan & Co., trunkmakers. 1 vol. 


DAVIDSON, CHESTER 
(Hop dealer: Portlandville, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1856-1866. First six pages, 1854, New York City. Includes 
farm account book, Fly Creek, 1872-1880. 1 vol. 


DAVIS, SMITH P. 
(Blacksmith: Upper Lisle, Broome County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1875-1879. Mostly horseshoeing. 1 vol. 


DICKSON, JAMES 
(Shoemaker and farmer: Cortlandt, Westchester County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1732-1743. Contains numerous other accounts as well as copies 
of a few legal documents and vital statistics of the Dickson family. 1 vol. 


DOOLITTLE, REUBEN and ORMUS 
(Woolen manufacturers: Weathersfield Springs, Wyoming County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1832-1839. Contains mostly the costs of carding wool and 
dyeing of cloth. 1 vol. 
DUNN, JUSTUS 
(Cabinetmaker: Utica, Rochester, Pittsford, Cooperstown, N. Y.) 
Ledger of work done by an itinerant cabinetmaker, 1821-1831. Photo- 
static copy. In Cooperstown he worked for Robert C. Seadin [q. v.]. I vol. 
DURHAM, Greene County, N. Y. 
(Store and Tavern) 
Ledger 1807-1810. Mostly drinks. Used as scrapbook. 1 vol. 
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EDDY, WILLIAM 
(Sawmill: Hartwick, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1829-1856. Also includes farm accounts. 1 vol. 


FIELD, NATHAN 
(Blacksmith: Worcester County, Mass.) 
Ledger, 1784-1824. Also contains farm accounts. 1 vol. 


FIELD, URIAH 
(General store: Kingstreet, Westchester County, N. Y.) 
Ledgers: 1768-1769, 1785-1811, 1788-1816, 1793-1818. 4 vols. © 


FONDA, JELLES 
(General store: Caughnawaga, Montgomery County, N. Y.) 
Ledger “No. 10”, 1772-1791. 1 vol. 


FONDA, DAVIS & CO. 
(General store: Caughnawaga (Fonda) , Montgomery County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1829-1830. 1 vol. 


FOWLER, GEORGE H. 
(General store: Springfield, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1816-1817. Part used as scrapbook. 1 vol. 


FRANKLIN, Delaware County, N. Y. 
(General Store) 
Daybook, 1847-1848. Mostly used as scrapbook. Bissells store? 1 vol. 


FULLER, BALL & CO. 
(General store: New Berlin, Chenango County, N. Y.) 
“Sale of poisons,” 1861-1871. Also includes invoices of store purchases 
made in New York, Albany and Utica, 1829-1830. 1 vol. 


GEORGETOWN, Madison County, N. Y. 
(Cloth merchant) 
Ledger, 1836-1838. Also a few farm accounts. | vol. 


GRIFFEN (Robert) & SMITH (Erasmus) 
(Cloth merchants: New York City) 
Daybook, 1811-1813. Also farm accounts, mostly meats, Mamaroneck, 
Westchester County, 1811-1813; and Cortlandt, 1847-1849. 1 vol. 


HARPERSFIELD, Delaware County, N. Y. 
(General store) 
Daybook, 1845-1846. Also contains notes, diary etc. dated 1859. Part 
used as scrapbook. 1 vol. 


HASKELL, ROGER & CO. 
(Saddle maker: Cooperstown, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1815-1816. Also wood and meat accounts, 1821-1825. 1 vol. 


HOLMES, E. R. 
(General store: Oaks Corners, Ontario County, N. Y. 
Ledger, 1850-1851; Daybooks, 1852, 1853-1854. 3 vols. 


HOPE FACTORY, Charles Smith, Agent 
(Cotton manufacturer: Index, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Letter Book, 1832-1853; Daybooks, 1834-1841, 1836-1860; , 1843- 
1856. Sheeting, shirting and other expenses from the hiring of spinners 
to pasturing of cows. 4 vols. 
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HOUCK, EZRA W. and NATHAN W. CADY 
(Tailors: Mount Upton and Guilford, Chenango County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1833-1839. 1 vol. 


HUBBARD, MARTIN D. 
(Lumber dealer: White Creek, Cambridge, Washington County, N. Y.) 
Daybooks, 1854-1863, 1863-1864, 1867-1868, 1880-1885. Cash book for 
grain, 1862-1866. 3 vols 


HUDSON, STEPHAN TOBY & HORACE 
(Hardware and cutlery: Laurens, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1867-1878. 1 vol. 


HUDSON, Columbia County, N. Y. 
(Tailor) 
Daybook, 1793-1798. Part used as scrapbook. 1 vol. 
(General store) 
Daybook, 1811-1812. 1 vol. 


JONES (Cornelius) & PRATT (Edward) 
(General store: Schuylers Lake, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1818-1823. Part used as scrapbook. 1 vol. 


LANSING, JAMES E. 
(General store: Decatur, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Ledgers, 1828-1841, 1840-1858. 2 vols. 


LEWIS, JOEL C. 
(Boot and Shoemaker: Litchfield, Herkimer County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 18138, 1826-1827; Ledger 1815-1829. 2 vols. 


LEWIS & SHAW 
(General store: Hamden, Delaware County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1870. 1 vol. 


LITTLE FALLS, Herkimer County, N. Y. 
(General store) 
Ledger, 1840-1844. Used as a sample scrap book with numerous printing 
examples of 1860-1870 period, mostly work done by press of the Jeffer- 
son County Journal, Adams, N. Y. 1 vol. 


LUCE, HERVEY & CO. 
(Saddle and trunk maker: Cooperstown, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybooks, 1816-1831, 1818-1821, 1826-1829; Ledger, 1818-1823. Partners: 
James Averell and George Story. 1825, caps made for infantry. 4 vols. 


MABBETT, SAMUEL 
(General store: Mechanic, Dutchess County, N. Y.) 
Ledgers, 1766-1778, 1767-1789, 1773-1795. 3 vols. 
MACKEY, SOLOMON D. 


(General store: Gilboa, Schoharie County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1843-1847. Farm and personal accounts, 1850-1895. 1 vol. 


MATTESON, BENJAMIN M. & OTIS B. 
(Tannery, General store: Morris, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybooks, 1847-1853, 1860-1862, 1862-1864; Ledgers 1846-1855, — 1861. 
Tannery, hardware and grocery accounts. Some volumes used for clip- 
pings. 5 vols. 
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MATTESON & CRANDALL 
(General store: New Berlin, Chenango County, N. Y.) 
Butter and cheese book, 1851-1853. Ledger, 1852-1853. 2 vols. 


MATTHEWS, EPHRIAM F. 
(Plough factory: Binghamton, Broome County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1831-1835; Daybook, 1835-1837. 2 vols. 


MAYHAN, JOHN S. 
(General store: Gilboa, Schoharie County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1867-1874. 1 vol. 


MAYNARD, CADISH B. 
(Gunsmith: Deposit, Delaware County, N. Y.) 
Record of Orders, 1850-1869. Descriptions of guns to be made as well as 
general blacksmith work. 1 vol. 


MERKLE, ISAAC 
(Blacksmith: Duanesburgh, Schenectady County, N. Y.) 
Ledger and Daybook, 1808-1821. Also contains farm accounts. 1 vol. 


MILLER & DIBBLE 
(General store: Davenport Centre, Delaware County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1858-1860. 1 vol. 


MORGAN, JOSEPH & CALEB 
(General store, Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County, N. Y.) 
Ledgers 1816-1827, 181&-1820. Taken over by Alexander Hamilton 
Coffin, Washington, Dutchess County. 2 vols. 


MORSE, TIMOTHY 
(General store: Burlington, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1813-1814. 1 vol. 


NILES DRUG STORE 
(Druggist: Dansville, Steuben County. N. Y.) 
“Sales of poisons,” 1860-1872. In 1870 became Bastian’s Drug House. 
1 vol. 


NOONEN, MARTIN and JOHN BOOTH 
(Carders, fullers and dyers of wool: Amsterdam, Montgomery County, 
N. Y¥.) Daybook and Ledger, 1825-1841, 1845. 1 vol. 


ODELL (Jacob) & HOLMES (Nathaniel) 
(General store: Tarrytown, Westchester County, N. Y.) 
Daybooks, 1842-1857, 1859-1860; Ledger, 1843-1844. Also invoice and 
account books of lumbering, 1867-1871. 15 vols. 


PAINE, CHESTER 
(Saw mill: German Flats, Herkimer, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1838-1850. First 16 pages devoted to blacksmithing accounts. 
1 vol. 

PALMER, THOMAS 


(Comb manufacturer: New York City 
Ledger, 1829-1837; Daybook, (Palmer & Howell) 1854-1861. 2 vols. 


PATTEN, DAVID 
(Distiller: Cooperstown, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1815-1820. Sale of spirits. 1 vol. 
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PEARSE, ROBERT 
(Butcher: Cooperstown, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1859. 1 vol. 


PECK, GEORGE I. 
(General store: New Lisbon, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1868-1886. Last ten years are personal accounts. | vol. 


PLUMB, LEANDER 
(Clothier: Oaksville, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1821-1823. Sales of colored wools. 1 vol. 


POTTER, TIMOTHY R. & SON 
(General store: Potter’s Hollow, Albany County, N. Y.) 
Daybooks, 1830-1832, 1835-1836. Second volume used also as a scrapbook. 
2 vols. 


POWELL, O. M. & WALLACE D. 
(General store: Plymouth, Chenango County, N. Y. 
Daybooks, 1867-1869. Also includes T. W. Calkins & Co. Daybook, 1887- 
1890. 2 vols. 


PROCTOR, JAMES R. 
(Cabinetmaker: Hartwick, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1834-1840; Daybook, 1841-1865, mostly farm accounts. 1 vol. 


PUTNAM, ROCKWELL 
(Insurance agent: Saratoga Springs, Saratoga County, N. Y.) 
Records as agent of Protection Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., 1841-1854; 
Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford, 1849-1857. 1 vol. 


RANSOM, NORMAN K. 
(Blacksmith: Richfield Springs, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1860-1862. Ist 74 pages torn out, twenty other pages used as 
scrapbook. 1 vol. 


REED (Benjamin) & HAWKINS (Don) 
(Wheelwright, grist mill proprietor, mechanic and wagon maker: 
Hebron, Washington County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1860-1880. 1 vol. 


RIDER, JOHN 
(Tanner: Rensselaerville, Albany County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1850-1855. 1 vol. 


ROBERTSON, WILLIAM P. 
(Druzgist and General store: White Creek and Cambridge, Washington 
County, N. Y.) 
Ledger. 1849-1870; Daybooks, 1856-1871, 1857-1860; Invoice book, 1861- 
1871; Cash book, 1859-1864. 5 vols. 


ROOF, CLARENCE M. 
(Druggist: Cooperstown, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Account of Orrin Pierce, peddler, 1855-1857; Ledger, 1867-1869. Also 
accounts of Roof’s “Ring Bone Cure” for horses, 1866-1868. 1 vol. 


SANDS, ED : 
(Book publisher: New York City) 
Ledger, 1831-1836. Mostly.concerning sales of Nettleton’s Village Hymns 
for Social Worship, first published in 1824. 
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SCADIN, ROBERT C. 
(Cabinetmaker: Cooperstown, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1829-1831; Ledger, 1829-1831. 2 vols. 


SEWARD, SENECA 
(Blacksmith: Springfield, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1842-1845. 1 vol. 


SEWARD, Schoharie County, N. Y. 
(General Store) 
Daybooks, 1860-1861, 1866. Part of second volume used as scrapbook. 
2 vols. 


SHOWERMAN & MILLS 
(General store: Cedarville, Herkimer County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1838-1839; Daybook, 1839. 2 vols. 


SIMMONS, L. T. 
(Tanner and Shoemaker: Edmeston, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1860-1866. 1 vol. ~ 


SKINNER, SIDNEY MILLS 
(Blacksmith: New Berlin, Chenango County, N. Y.) 
Ledgers, 1818-1843, 1850-1857. Also contain personal accounts. First 
part of second volume used as Justice of Peace docket book. 18389-1842. 
2 vols. 


SMITH & BARLOW 
(General store. Andes, Delaware County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1836-1837. 1 vol. 


STEEL, JAMES 
(Wool carder and blacksmith: Bellefonte, Centre County, Penn.) 
Daybook, wool carding, 1813; blacksmithing, 1818-1822. 1 vol. 


STEERE (Elisha B.) & GRAY (Byron W.) 
(Hammer mill: Laurens, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1855-1858: Ledger, 1855-1858. Also unidentified ledger of 
Fields (William C.) & Steere, 1844-1848. 3 vols. 


STEPHAN, CARL & CO. 
(Trunk manufacturer: Dansville, Steuben County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1875-1876. 1 vol. 


STEVENSON, JAMES 
(Weaver: Salem, Washington County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, patterns, etc., 1763-1794. I vol. 


STEWART, ALBERT G. 
(Boot and Shoemaker: Stockbridge, Madison County, N. Y.) 
Ledger and Daybook, 1832-1844. 1 vol. 


STRONG, CHAUNCEY 
(Cabinetmaker: Laurens, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybooks, 1842-1852, 1852-1869; Ledgers, 1815-1825, 1821-1837, 1841-1866: 
Also executors’ account book in will of Strong, 1882-1895. 6 vols. 
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STRONG, WIILIAM C. 
(Creamery: Laurens, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Ledgers, 1900-1901, 1902. Also “Patrons’ ledger,” 1901-1902, kept by 
Strong as treasurer of N. P. Hansen Creamery. 3 vols. 


SUTLIFF, JESSE & EDWARD H. 
(General store: Cherry Valley, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Daybooks, 1848-1849, 1856-1857, 1859. 3 vols. 


TEATOR, MACKEY 
(Blacksmith: Broome, Schoharie County, N. Y.) 
Daybook, 1828-1833. 1 vol. 


THROOP, ORIGEN B. 
(General store: Schoharie, Schoharie County, N. Y.) 
Daybooks, 1843-1848, 1844-1849, 1851-1853, 1848-1854, 1854-1861. Also 
Price list of drugs, herbs and medicines and confectionary, no date. 6 
vols. 


THURSTON, JOEL 
(Blacksmith: New Lisbon, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1836-1847. He also did wagon painting, miscellaneous carpentry 
and farm work. 1 vol. 


TODD, ZERAH 
(General store: Toddsville, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1836-1848. 1 vol. 


UNADILLA, Otsego County, N. Y. 
(General store) 
Daybooks, 1862-1865, 1865-1866. 2 vols. 


VAN HORNE (Abraham) & CHAPMAN (E.) 
(Blacksmiths: Cooperstown, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1827-1829. Used as scrapbook, many pages missing. 1 vol. 


WHALING, SAMUEL 


(Boot and Shoemaker: Waverly (Avington Center), Lackawanna County, 
Penn. 
Ledger, 1854-1866. 1 vol. 


WHEELER, GEORGE 
(Cloth dressing factory: Upper Lisle, Broome County, N. Y.) 
Ledger, 1818-1828. 1 vol. 
YATES, JOSEPH CHRISTOPHER 
(Ferry: Schenectady, N. Y.) 
Account book of ferry owned by Yates and Sanders, 1805. Also legal 
register of John Sanders and Thomas Palmer, 1844-1854. 1 vol. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
(Boot and Shoemaker) 
Daybook, 1764-1766. Most frequent name is that of Capt. Noah Stoddard. 
1 vol. 
(General store) 
Daybook, 1854. 1 vol. 


End of entries under Business Account Books 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00 (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00). Husband and wife are 
each entitled to membership but only one copy of New York History will be 
sent for a single payment of $5. This entitles a member to New York History 
and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior members, free admission 
to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some Association publications 
and fellowship with others interested in New York State history. New mem- 
bers are welcome upon application to the Director. 

JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 

LIBRARIES 

Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 
AFFILIATES 


The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 














